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NATURE STUDY 


The AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY publishes a choice 
collection of books on Nature Study, which are well adapted 
to bring the child into personal contact with outdoor life, and 
to induce him to look upon the forms of nature with appre- 
ciation and sympathy. These books are attractive in subject- 
matter and style and in most cases profusely illustrated. 
Among them are the following: 

Carter’s Nature Study with Common Things(Years 4-6) $0.60 
Comstock’s Wild F a ers of Apriland May(Years3-6) = .25 

















Overton & Hill’s Nature Study (Years4-6) . . . “ 
4 Beebe & Kingsley’ s First Year Nature late (Years 1-2) .3 
: | , Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs (Years 1-2)... 7 ~ 
honnot’s Friends in Feathers and Fur (Years 2-3) . . . . . . $0.30 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins (Years 3-4) . . . i) —__— Ae 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers aM ears 4- 5) : fe .. 2 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs (Years 5-6). . . . . . . .~ .54 
| Pathways in Nature and Literature (Christy and Shaw) 
| Wiret Reader (Years 1-3). . ww ek kg tt ee 
Second Reader (Years 2-3). . Ceres. <a 
Abbott’s Boy on a Farm (Johnson) (Ye ears 3- 4) y cane eg / . oe. oo 
Bartlett’s Animals at Home (Years Fa8) ver Ss ae ey eA ) 
Bradish’'s Stories of Country Life (Years 3-4) . . . . .., ... 40 ~~ 
Monteith’s Some Useful Animals (Years 3-4) Gia eA, Nghe ned: gh nea 
Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends (Years 3-4). . i” 
Monteith’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindre d (Y ears 3- 5) — Se 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air (Years 4-7). . a 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors (Y ears 3-6) . . . $0.50 
Readings in Nature's Book (Years 4- 4-5) alee. So ne 
Riggs’s Stories from Lands of Sunshine (Years 4-! 5) . 0 eae nn 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children (Years 4-6) . . . . . . 2...) 65 
) Holder’s Stories of Animal Life (Years 4-6), . . . . ..... .60 
| Stokes’s Ten Common Trees (Years 4-6) . . . + ow gee 
| Walker’s Our Birds and Their Nestlings (Years 4-6 ) 1 of! 
| Hawkes’s Trail to the Woods (Years 4-7). . .....2.2.2.7 «80 
Keffer’s Nature Studies on the Farm (Years 5-8) . . . . ... . 40 
Needham’ s Outdoor Studies (Years 5-8). sae AQ 
Holder’s Half Hours with Fishes, Reptiles and Birds (Ye: ars 8-8) SHE .60 
| Half Hours with the Lower Animals (Years 6-8) ee «a 
Half Hours with Mammals (Years 6.8) 28 .., oS _ Ree 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader (Years 6-7) . . . . . . . . 95 
Hooker’s Child Book of Nature ( Years 6- Oe b,c a 











Send for Illustrated Pamphlets 643, The Study of Nature, and 750, Supplementary iaing | 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ASSASSINATION OF KING CAR- 
LOS AND HIS SON. 

Saturday morning, February 1, 
IKxing Carlos of Portugal followed up 
recent severe repressive measures 
against revolutionary conspirators 
by issuing a decree which gave 
Premier Franco power summarily 
to arrest and imprison or exile any 
person suspected of conspiracy. That 
afternoon, as the royal family was 

_ driving through the streets of Lisbon, 
an armed body of men _ suddenly 
sprang out at the carriage, and shot 
ibe king and the crown prince, and 
slightly wounded the second son. 
If these events are not cause and ef- 
fect at least they are closely related. 
Queen Amelie, who was of the party, 
was unhurt, though she showed 
womanly courage and devotion by a 
desperate effort to shield her son 
with her own body. The next day, 
the second son, a youth of eighteen, 
acceded to the troubled throne under 
the title of Dom Manuel II. 
REPRESSION AND AN 

SION. 

This tragedy followed upon 
wonths of agitation and repression. 
Last May, being unable to control 
parliament, Premier Franco, with the 
sanction of the king, dissolved it. 
Since then he has been dictator. The 
king, an easy-going monarch, ac- 
quiesced in everything which he did. 
He suspended newspapers, forbade 
public assembly, put Lisbon under 
martial law, and filled the 
with persons suspected of conspiracy 
or of agitation for a republic. Mean- 
time there were riots, mutinies on 


EXPLO- 


warships, and thickening plots of 
assassination. A few days before 


the king and crown prince were mur 
dered an extensive revolutionary 
plot was discovered, and stores of 
bombs and other explosives were 
seized. How the premier, whose 
own person was strictly guarded, 
cume to allow the royal family to 
drive through the streets with noth- 
ing more than ordinary police protec- 
tion is one of the mysteries of the 
tragic incident. 
AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

Following its decision against the 
constitutionality of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, the suprenie court of 
the United States has given another 
decision, this time with only two jus- 
tices dissenting, which bears hardly 
upon labor interests. ‘This latest 
opinion pronounces unconstitutional 
the Erdman Act, which forbade com- 
mon carriers to dismiss employees on 
the ground of their membership in 
ljabor organizations. The decision 
declares the provisions of the act to 
be an invasion of the personal liberty 
as well as the rights of property 
cusaranteed by the fifth amendment 
to the constitution. It adds that an 
employer has the same right to dis- 
miss an employee, for whatever rea- 
sen, that the employee has, for what- 
ever seagen, to quit the service of the 
employer; gai that any legislation 
which Misturbs this equality of right 
is conteaty to the constitution. 
PUSMING THE HARRIMAN COM- 

BINATIONS. 

The President shows no signs of 
“letting up” in the prosecution of il- 
legal railroad combinations. The mo- 
ment that such prosecutions are be- 
gun certain interests which control in- 
fluential newspapers cry out that 


prisons 
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railroad securities will be depressed 
und innocent investors will suffer. 
Sut the President keeps on, appar- 
ently strong in the conviction that in 
the long run such matters will right 
themselves and that they ought not, 
ii any case, to prevent the punish- 
ment of wrong-doers. ‘The latest de- 
velopment in this policy is the course 
of Attorney-General Bonaparte, in 
filing a suit to set aside the control by 
the Union Pacific and its subsidiary 
corporations of the Southern Pacific 
und other competing Pacific systems. 
The government charges that this 
combination is a direct violation of 
the Sherman act, and is practically an 
attempt to establish a monopoly of 
the transportation business of the 
country between the Missouri river 
and all of the Pacific coast south of 
Portland, Oregon. 
THE ALDRICH BILL. 

The prospects of the Aldrich bill 
have materially improved. The bill 
has been so amended as to meet 
many of the objections urged against 
it in its original form. Promptness 
in the issne of emergency currency 
when it is needed is promoted by a 
provision which requires the 
tary of the treasury to 
once the securities 


secre 
classify at 
which are sitis- 
factory as a basis of the issue: and 
also one requiring him to have printed 
ready for possible use a supply of 
emergency notes in the name of all 
the national banks in each sub-treas- 
ury district. Another amendment 
distributes the emergency currency 
ou the basis of the total capital and 
surplus of the national banks in each 
state. Other amendments broaden 
the list of securities that may be ac- 
cepted, and increase the maximum 
issue from $250,000,000 to $500,000,- 
Ov0. 

MR. BRYAN AND HIS PAR'TY. 

‘Those conservative Democrats 
who fondly ‘hoped that Mr. Bryan 
would yield to the suggestion that it 
would be the decorous thing for him 
to withdraw from the field in the in- 
terest of party harmony, and with a 
view to promoting the choice of a 
candidate who might command the 
full party support have met with dis- 
appointment. Mr. Bryan has made 
it clear that he has no intention of 
withdrawing. He is firm in the con- 
viction that more than two-thirds of 
the delegates to the national Demo- 
cratic convention at Denver’ will he 
favorable to his nomination. Beliey 
ing that his nomination is assured, 
and believing also that he has a good 
chance of being elected, he has no 
false modesty which disposes him 
toward self-effacement. In his bluff 
and good-humored way, he has al- 
lowed his position to become known, 
and has settled down at Washington 
to help in shaping Democratic policy 
upon pending questions. 
JAPAN AND THE 

STATES. 

The existing Japanese cabinet has 
weathered the crisis in parliament, 
although by a perilously narrow mar- 
vin, all parties combining against it 
except the Constitutionalists. The 
direct attack upon the government 
turned upon the budget, and the emi 
vration question was not mentioned 
in the debate. Later, the govern- 
ment made an explanation of its pol- 
icv regarding emigration. It  an- 
nounced the completion of a satisfac- 
tery agreement with Canada, and 
stated that negotiations were pro- 
ceeding favorably with the United 
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States. It indicated its intention, 
without waiving any of its treaty 
rights. to enforce stringently its re- 
strictions upon emigration, and there 
seems to be good reason for thinking 
that it will do this in good faith, as 
much in the interest of its own people 
abroad as in that of international 
peace, 

RECIPROCITY WITH FRANCE. 

One of those reciprocal trade agree- 
uments which is made possible under 
the third section of the Dingley act 
without the action of the Senate. has 
heen arranged with France and goes 
immediately into effect. The agree- 
ment concedes to France an abate- 
ment of twenty per cent. in the du- 
ties on champagne and_= sparkling 
wines imported into this country; 
while France, on her part, confirms 
the minimum tariff rate already ae- 
corded by courtesy to American prod- 
ucts. France had already deferred 
for four years the application of 
heavy duties to Porto Rican coffee, 
which had been provided for, and had 
given the benefit of minimum rates, 
as a favor, to certain American prod- 
But a promise had been made, 
ou our side, that France should share 
in the benefit of lower duties on 
champagne, if any such concession 
were made to the wines of. other 
countries. A concession of this sort 
made to Germany, and 
France had a clear title to. similar 


ucts, 


has been 


privileges, under the promise which 
had been made. 
ENGLISH POLITICS. 
The session of the British parlia 


ment, which opened on January 29, 
promises to be il crowded and excit- 
ing one. A new education Dill, a li 
eensing bill in which the principle of 
local option is applied, an Irish Uni- 
versity bill, a scheme for old age pen- 
sions, Lrish, Scotch, and English land 
bills with varying provisions, legisla- 
tion for the enforcement of eight 
hours’ labor in mines, the naval pro- 
cram and the budget offer abundant 


opportunities for contention, which 
u.ay be made more keen by the re- 
cent open committal of the Labor 


party to Socialism. The premier’s 
health is so uncertain as to occasion 
grave anxiety, and recent  by-elec- 
tions have given evidence of popular 
dissatisfaction with Liberal policy. 
Then there are the clamorous ‘“‘suf- 
ready to “demonstrate” on 
the slightest provocation or without 
any. 

4 ROW IN THE REICHSTAG. 

The Prussian suffrage agitators are 
extremely clever. Technically, the 
conditions of the suffrage in Prussia 
have no place for discussion in the 
Keichstag, which deals only with im- 
perial concerns. But the Socialists 
introduced an interpellation in the 
Reichstag, inquiring of the chancellor 
in substance upon what ground he 
considered manhood suffrage, which 
already had been granted for the 
elections to the imperial parliament, 
harmful to the interests of one of the 
federal states. The question was a 
poser; and Chancellor von Buelow 
did not choose to answer it. Instead, 
with a face white with anger, he de- 
pounced the suffrage agitators in the 
most severe terms, and warned them 
that they would be dealt with with- 
out compunction if they kept up their 
agitation. Then followed a riotous 
scene, during which some of the 


fragettes,.”’ 


deputies left the chamber, and those 


who were left exchanged vehement 


epithets and insults. 
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WHAT IS A LILT? 


WHAT tia alively song or dance; a cneertuttane.” 1/1 QF INTEREST TO HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Lyric is “a lyric poem,” “appropriate for song.” 


HENCE THE TITLE THE FREN 
LILTS AND LYRICS HE FRENGH DRAMATIC READER 








The New Song Book for Kindergartens and Schools By LORLEY A. ASHLEMAN, A.M., Acting Head of French 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR and ALICE C. D. RILEY Department, Centra! High School, Detroit, Mich. 
A notable book of rote songs, game songs, nature songs, It is the result of study, practice and observation as a 


teacher in the Public Schools of Chicago, in the Chicago In- 
stitute as orgenionr and head of the French Department, and 
later in the College of Education in the University of Chicago. 

This broad experience has enabled the author to prepare 
a book which serves the practical purpose : 

First, of demanding spoken French used in every-day life 
based upon historical French customs and events. 

Second, of combining a clear, concise elementary gram- 
mar course in French with the virtue of a practical, vital 
reader. 

_In order to learn French, one must learn to think about 
things felt, thought and talked about by the French people 
themselves. Accordingly the plays contained in this book 
have been based on French festivals or events prominent in 
French prpeecy 

Cloth, leather back. 300 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


etc.,and a large variety of charming miscellaneous songs, 
full of musical freshness. 103 pages of music, bound in 
Re a a tae A SEP SS Price $1,00 


Elements of Musical Expression 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
A work designed for use in the Kindergarten and Public 
Schools, or in classes where ear training and writing from 
dictation are taught. You'll find it the most teachable 
work on dictation and ear training yet published, Bound 
Ei. eS er FS eee re ee Price $1.25 


Elements of English Verse Correlated 


to Music A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS | cniccmatidiatiens 
By ALICE C. D. RILEY ‘ A : 
It is in its Radler mb that this work can be used in Outline Studies in the Shakespearean Drama 


the study of music. Teachers of music are using rhymes By Marky E. FeRRis-Getremy, M.L., Galesburg (Illinois) 
in their application to the study ofrhythm. Mrs. Riley in High School 
her work reverses the order, and does it in a way that is : 


most helpful to the study of both rhythm and rhyme. No matter what edition of Shakespeare’s works you as a 
Prominent educators say if is the most important book of teacher, student or lover of Sfabrapenre mag have, you can- 
its class that has been published in years. Bound in full not fail to have interest added to the study of this great poet 


GRIER: ina we, Gh.Xouensi~ eas lacs an bin baeeasier oxeekt Price #1.50 by making use of Outline Studies in the Shakespearean 


atlas ae . rs . Drama, 
anions ooh baal. constitute a worthy outfit for Kinder Full contents, How to Use the Book, Chart of Hamlet, etc., 


For companion books for instrumental needs, procurethe on request. Cloth, illustrated. 361 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


great sucosioes known as THE CHORUS QUEEN 


MUSIC FOR THE CHILD WORLD 
By O. 8. GRINNELL. 


Collections of Piano Music compiled from the masters 
A vast collection of class exercises, glees, anthems, 





and modern writers by MARI RUEF HOFER. 
Vol.I. Characteristic Scenes and Sketches. 


: choruses, sparkling one and two-part songs, easy humorous 
Vol.Il. Rhythms, Marches and ao naeunen selections for closing concerts, and a large number of solos, 
ol. il. ay » 4 Full cloth Price $1.50 duets, trios, and choruses, and patriotic selections. 


160 pp. Boards. Price, each 50 cents. 





cremee QLATTON F SUMMY COMPANY |) oy COMPANY, CHICAGO 


ESTERBROOKS sap STEEL PENS 


Standard everywhere for school and business use. * 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 


ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 


20 2ouN 7, ae wee: THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 





























BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 

















>VER AND OVER AGAIN WE HAVE TOLD THE STORY OF 
» DIXON’S PENCILS, but it is a story that will bear repeat- 
ing many times. Hawthorne wrote his “Twice Told Tales” years 
ago, but they are read to-day by a constantly increasing circle of 
readers. So with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


A new generation of teachers has sprung up since they were first 
placed upon the market, but our sales have rapidly, but steadily in- 
i creased year by year, showing that their popularity had not waned, 
and that t ey were more firmly intrenched than ever in the public schools of America. 

We will send you a package of these attractive pencils if you will tell us where you teach, and 


enclose 16 cents in stamps in your letter. 

















Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ..... . Jersey City, N. J. 
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Descriptive Speller 
WITH DIACRITICAL MARKS 


By GEORGE B. AITON 
State Inspector of High Schools for Minnesota 


HE incorporation of diacritical marks in Aiton’s 

T Descriptive Speller forms a feature which, it is 
believed, will complete the attributes of a text- 

book already valued for its unique and attractive 
method and convenient arrangement. 
@A special characteristic of the ‘‘Descriptive Spel- 
ler’ is the means employed to teach the pupil the 
significance and use of each new word. Throughout 
the book words are classified into groups pertaining 
to some topic of interest to children,—something 
related to the home, the playground, the farm, the 
lessons of the day, etc. By this topical arrangement 
pupils are led to know the meaning and use of 
many words heretofore not understood because void 
of purpose or plan. This topical plan also affords 
to-the teacher convenient and usable material for 
composition work and letter writing, which is further 
augmented by frequent dictation lessons chosen from 
the most perfect specimens of prose and poetry. 
@ An alphabetical index enables the teacher to turn 
quickly to lessons adapted to particular occasions or 
topics, and makes it possible to correlate the spelling 
with the other lessons of the day. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 




















Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 














Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus BOSTON » MASS. 
EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the 
certificate of approval of the State Board of Education for 
the position of superintendent of schools in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be held in Room 15, 
State House, Boston, Friday, February 14, at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate 
of moral character, and testimonials of scholarship and of 
experience in teaching or supervision. They will be ex- 
amined in the school laws of Massachusetts and in the 
principals of school management and school supervision. 
Much weight will be given to successful experience in the 
supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examination should 
notify the secretary of the Board of Education, if they 
have not already done so. 

MARTIN, 


Secretary. 


GEORGE H. 








GREEK MYTHS AND 
THEIR ART 


Just Published 





The Greek Myths as an inspiration in Art and Lit- 
erature, including the biographies of the Artists 
whose famous paintings and sculptures are illustra- 
ted. and interpreted. A delightful 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


155 pages, artistically bound. 24 full-page illustra- 
tions. Size 51-2 x8. 


Per Copy, Postpaid, $0.60 





The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 


sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
PE aaaress 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fa © appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 


us at once. 
Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to react 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyir 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent 
full year’s subscription. 
All letters pertaining tr 


1 a sub- 
g us of the fact, 
We guarantee a 


. the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. Winsuip 
Editor All letters pertaining to the business management of the Jot RNAL 
| should be addressed to the Publishers ; 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
CLUB RATES, 
In clubs of three or more, ; J $2.00 a vear 
One renewal and one new subscription $4.00 ~ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions $5.50 
fa 

AMERICAN TEACHER monthly $1.00 


a year 


Both papers to one address : ; $3.00 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LXVII.-—No. 6. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly . . . . $2.50 a year 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 3878 Wabash Ave. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. A. Cassrpy, Lexington, Ky.: 
Public interest is the life of the school system. 


SratTE SUPERINTENDENT E. T. Fatrenitp, Kan- 
sas: The best teachers should be placed in our ele- 
| 


schools. 


mentary 
Dr. Frank W. GUNSAULUS, Every 
church in a large city should maintain a free kin- 


Chicago: 


dergarten. 


Ex-Srate SUPERINTENDENT W. W. STETSON, 
Maine: Common sense, ideals, sympathy—but the 
sympathy. Without this 


greatest of these is 


trinity vou cannot have a teacher. 


JutraA F. Wacker, Indianapolis: In many of the 
homes of her children the teacher will get valuable 
lessons, and she will get encouragement ard love 
which will help her to do the work she has chosen. 


SUPERINTENDENT S. R. Swear, Kingston, N. Y.: 
In the old methods of discipline, the will of the 
teacher supplanted that of the child; the will of the 


child must be broken. Some teachers have not yet 
advanced beyond that stage. 
SUPERINTENDENT FRANK J. PEASLEE, Lynn, 


- * ° > | 

Mass.: ‘No school” days create unrest, belittle the 
: ‘ ] . + ”’ 

necessity ot steady every Gay etrort, 


] ] ] 11 
Importance ot the s ool, Wea 


cheapen the 
| 
| 


‘ » . —— 
cen character, and 


] F ] oi  ¢ +15; e Ades - " 
develop and foster the idea that nothing disagre¢ 


able is to be .« xperienced or endured. 


Dr. C. R. Van Hise, University of Wisconsin 


[he people make a mistake in expecting the train- 
. 1 1 5s 1 . ; = 
ing schools to turn out finished products. When 
a lawver or medical man takes a course, we do not 
look for a finished p1 ict he lawyer goes 
e. 4 ‘ 4 4 nto a host 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
| Editorial. | 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is forty-three years since the Spectator first 
knew the Keystone state, and twenty-two since he 
first knew her famous institutes. In ‘every year of 
the twenty-two he has been among her teachérs, 
until more than 150 weeks have been passed with 
them, addressing audiences totaling about a mil- 
lion and a half of people. 

No other lecturing has been as pleasant as that 
in county institutes, where one has a full week in 
which to know the leaders of a county and those 
who are doing this kind of lecturing. Occasionally 
one hears an educational lecturer who scolds about 
these gatherings, but it is some one who thinks it 
is the business of an audience to humor a speaker 
and adapt itself to his whims. These audiences are 
among the most educative forces, as related to pub- 
lic speakers, in the country, and their influence over 
public education is inestimable. 

The memories of these twenty-two years enrich 


one's life beyond expression. No man or 


woman, 
accustomed to go to these institutes from out the 
state, goes there now. Most of them have gone 
hence. Men like White and Parker have passed 


while others have 


on, many retired from active 
work. Within the state there have‘ been few 
changes. Wickersham, Higbee, and Horn are 


gone from among us, and Luckey, Snyder, Balliet, 
Monroe, and Twitmyer have gone to other states. 
Dr. 


Edward Brooks is no longer on the lecture 
platform, and McCaskey is mayor 


of his city, but 
Houck, Schaeffer, Walter, Lytet, Phillips, Noss, 
“ i 


Coughlin, Miss Partridge, and others are still as 


BATT Sons yet gt +} aeles faa 
ready for work as thev were in those early days. 
Oh tie 4 ok. fee ae on exes ah taeet tiene he 
nanges il ne work are even greater than in the 
work [wenty-two years ago many of the ques- 
1 ‘hia “(Qiectinn wae” 
TIONS aSkeé b ne teacners I Lit Cur st10n Box 
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days. Professional men and society women grace 
the occasion, At Doylestown, especially, this year 
judges, bankers, physicians, clergymen, and 
merchants were in attendance. Such persons in an 
audience call forth all that is best in a speaker, and 
put a premium upon statesmanlike and scholarly 
effort. 
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STEDMAN: POET AND ANTHOLOGIST. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


The demise of Edmund Clarence Stedman re- 
moves one of the best-known and most cordially- 
praised of our later American writers of verse. He 
thought in poetic measures; and not a few of his 
productions bear the mark at least of modest 
genius, such as will ensure them some degree of lit- 
erary longevity. 

For nearly half a century Mr. Stedman has been 
before the literary world as a poet. His first pub- 
lication—which was of a lyrical and idyllic charac- 
ter—appeared as early as 1860. Before this he 
had tried his hand, and successfully, at journalism. 
After his graduation at Yale in 1853 he imagined 
that his future lay in this direction. Beginning in 
comparatively humble sanctums, he commanded 
sufficient respect as to attract the notice of some 
of the metropolitan newspapers. First of all, he 
had a place on the New York Tribune, and that 
when Horace Greeley was its chief inspiration and 
power. Then, with the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the New York World sent him out to the fighting 
line as its war correspondent, a position which he 
held until invalided home. 

But his true message to his time, so he conjec- 
tured, was to be delivered in verse. And for forty 
years several editions of his poems appeared, and 
had a wide circulation. At the same time, he gave 
considerable attention to the principles that are es- 
sential to good poetry, and became in the course of 
years one of the best critics in that field that 
America has produced. True, some did not think 
his critical work pungent enough to be of lasting 
value. They rather disesteemed him for following 
the law of kindness in his review of poetical pro- 
ductions. He was not savage enough to please 
them. But he knew the path he had chosen, and 
he did not allow himself to be turned out of it by 
any enticement or clamor. 

It was not long before Mr. Stedman came to be 
recognized as an authority on poetry in quarters 
where their confidence was his highest praise. A 
new chair had been established at Johns Hopkins 
University—the “Turnbull Chair of Poetry’—and 
he was appointed to deliver the introductory course 
of lectures on the new foundation. So well did he 
succeed in this initial effort that he was cordially 
invited to repeat the course at Columbia University 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Other honors came to him in the degree of 
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L. H. D. from Columbia and an LL.D. from his. 
Alma Mater. He was also elected to the presi- 
dency of the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters,—a post which none but a man well versed in 
literature could expect to occupy. 

Mr. Stedman has also proved himself an excel- 
lent anthologist. For twenty years he busied him- 
self with the task of sifting out the wheat from the 
large amount of poetical chaff, and this.called for 
the gift of discrimination to an eminent degree. In 
1875 his “Victorian Poets” appeared, and was fol- 
lowed ten years later by his “Poets of America.” 
Then he gave us his valuable work on “The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry,” and afterwards his com- 
pilation of an “American Anthology,” which is one 
of the best of its kind. 

Singular it seems that for nearly all the years of 
his literary achievements Mr. Stedman was an 
active member of the New York stock exchange, 
and participated in all the doings of the Bulls and 
Bears of Wall street. He had his ups and downs 
with the majority of his fellow-members, but he was 
able to retire from the financial hubbub with a com- 
petency that some considered a fortune. And he is 
said to have chosen this mode of life to ensure to 
him the carrying out to their largest limits the lit- 
erary schemes to which he was self-committed. 

Mr. Stedman was a man of high character, and 
this was the fair companion of the noble sentiments 
to which he gave expression in his verse. And he 
had a circle of friends of whom any literary man 
might well be proud—Curtis, Howells, Whittier, 
Gilder, Janvier, and many others. Some of these 
had preceded him along the shadowed pathway, 
while others sincerely mourned him as Robert 
Collyer strove affectionately to voice their estimate 
of their loved but absent friend. 

And a hymn of his own composition for the me- 
morial occasion was sung by a long-time intimate 
of the Stedman household. The lines are so simple 
and yet so exquisitely subtle that they may well be 
introduced here :— 


“THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


“Could we but know 
The land that ends our dark, uncertain travels, 
Where lie those happier hills and meadows low; 
Ah, if beyond the spirit’s inmost travels 
Aught of that country we surely knew, 
Who would not go? 


“Might we but hear 
The hovering angels’ high imagined chorus, 
Or catch, betimes, with wakeful eyes and clear, 
One radiant vista of the realm before us, 
With one rapt moment given to see and hear, 
Ah, who would fear? 


“Were we quite sure 
To find the peerless friend who left us lonely, 
Or there, by some celestial stream as pure, 
To gaze in eyes that here were lovelit only, 
This weary, mortal coil, were we quite sure, 
Who would endure?” 
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THE DAVIS BILL. . 
[ Editorial.] ° 


The most vital point of difference likely to arise 
in connection with the Davis Agricultural School 
Bill is as to whether it shall be administered by the 
department of the interior or by the department of 
agriculture. The author of the bill, Congressman 
C. R. Davis of Minnesota, now favors the latter 
disposition of it, and United States Commissioner 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown favors the former. This 
deserves careful, thoughtful attention that it may 
be adjusted to the best advantage. Congressman 
Davis argues that there are more points of rela- 
tionship between these institutions and the depart- 
ment of agriculture than with the department of the 
interior. The bill provides for a branch station at 
each agricultural high school. This research work 
of course will be in co-operation with the state ex- 
periment station and the United States department 
of agriculture research work. The really distinc- 
tive features of these schools are industrial rather 
than educational. The men who carry out the dis- 
tinctive work of these schools are usually the lead- 
ing men in the branch experiment station. The 
trend of thought among practical people is so 
strongly for the directing of our education more 
along practical and industrial lines that it has 
seemed to Mr. Davis that the department of agri- 
culture would have a powerful influence in giving 
industrial tone and direction to these schools, and 
especially during their formative years. The only 
provision in the bill that affects the administration 
of these schools is the one providing that the money 
can be used only for studies in mechanic arts, agri- 
culture, and home economics. Since the general 
policy in some of our state colleges and state uni- 
versities which include state colleges, has been not 
to give due encouragement to agricultural and prac- 
tical industrial subjects, it has seemed to Mr. Davis 
that this bill should be administered by those espe- 
cially responsible for industrial interests. 

On the other hand, Commissioner Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown is inclined to favor the view that more 
aid should be extended by the national government 
in furtherance of education throughout the coun- 
try. “One strong argument in favor of such na- 
tional aid, when extended to special forms of educa- 
tion which are in special need of encouragement, 
may be drawn from the workings of the appropria- 
tion for the support of the land-grant colleges, con- 
tained in the second Morrill act of August 30, 1890. 
The recent effect of the national appropriations 
under that act has been to stimulate greatly the sup- 
port of the land-grant colleges by the states in 
which they are situated. Ten years ago, the 
amount which these institutions received from their 
several states was $2,218,100, while in 1906 this 
amount was $7,531,502, showing an increase of 
about 240 per cent. In 1896 these institutions re- 
<eived, the country over, twenty-nine per cent. of 
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their support from the national government. Ten 
years later, in 1906, owing to the increase of state 
appropriations, the grants from the national treas- 
ury covered only 15.4 per cent. of their total sup- 
port. In 1896 twenty-five of these institutions re- 
ceived more than one-half of their support from the 
national government. In 1906 only fifteen received 
more than one-half of their support from the na- 
tional government. These figures are altogether 
encouraging as showing that, in this instance, at 
least, national appropriations have not tended to re- 
lieve the states of a sense of responsibility, but 
have, in fact, quickened the sense of responsibility 
in the states which are benefited. The commis- 
sioner thinks this apportionment should be made 
by the secretary of the interior, the direct relations 
between that department and the several states be- 
ing maintained for this purpose through the bureau 
of education. There are already four important 
continuing appropriations for education and re- 
search in agriculture, namely, those provided by the 
Hatch act of 1887, the second Morrill act of 1890, 
the Adams act of 1906, and the Nelson amendment 
of 1907. Two of these appropriations, namely, 
those under the Hatch act and the Adams act, are 
for agricultural research and experiment stations; 
these funds are both administered by the depart- 
ment of agriculture. The other two appropria- 
tions, namely, those under the second Morrill act 
and the Nelson amendment, are for the support of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. The funds 
under these two acts are administered by the. de- 
partment of the interior through the bureau of edu- 
cation. The distinction seems to be made that ap- 
propriations which are primarily for agriculture are 
to be administered by the department of agricul- 
ture, and those which are primarily for education 
to be administered by the bureau of education. As 
matters now stand, this is a good working division, 
particularly as the relations between the bureau of 
education and the office of experiment stations of 
the department of agriculture are very close and 
cordial. Educational interests are becoming so 
strongly unified throughout this country, and, in 
fact, in foreign lands, that the present tendency 
points to the unifying of government activities of 
a purely educational so-t, or of a predominantly 
educational under the office of education. 
Another reason for bringing the activities provided 
in your bill under the bureau of education is that 
they deal not only with agricultural high schools, 
but with high schools of the mechanic arts im the 
cities, as well. In institutions of both classes, while 
certain industrial ends are sought and industrial 
means are employed, the main purpose is educa- 
tional. 
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Columbus, O., is to allow the school buildings 
and grounds to be widely used as social centres. 
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GERMAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—(II.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. C. WARRINER, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


For metal workers the city of Berlin main- 
tains two large and important schools, known as 
the First and Second Mechanics’ or Hand 
Workers’ schools. These schools occupy special 
buildings, maintain both day and evening classes, 
and are of exceeding importance in developing the 
industries of the city. My visit to the Second 
Mechanics’ school was the most interesting of all 
the visits which I made in the city of Berlin. So 
far as I know, there is nothing existing anywhere 
else in the world to be compared to this school. 
The building was erected six years ago, at a cost 
of $300,000, by the city of Berlin, and is devoted 
entirely to the instruction of the working men of 
the section of the city in which it is located. It 
contains workshops fitted with the most modern 
machinery, drawing and modeling studios, recita- 
tion rooms, assembly hall, offices, etc., has a 
modern system of heating and ventilation, and 
gives every evidence of the greatest industrial 
prosperity. The net yearly expenses of this 
school, after deducting the income received from 
students, is $27,000, and I wish to repeat that I 
know of no similar school existing anywhere in the 
world devoted entirely to the instruction of 
journeymen and workers in the trades. I now 
wish to show how the industrial schools in the 
smaller cities of Germany are adapted to the con- 
dition of the industries in those cities. The first 
city which we shall visit is not indeed a small city, 
as Leipzig has over 500,000 inhabitants, but it has 
a rather uniform line of industry, for Leipzig is 
known the world over as the centre of the book 
trade. According to Baedeker, there are 850 
booksellers’ shops in Leipzig and 170 printers’ 
houses. This being the case, you will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the kingdom of Saxony and 
the city of Leipzig have united in establishing an 
academy for teaching the book industry. Ina 
splendid building all the possible details of the 
bookmaker’s art are taught, printing of all kinds 
and picture-making of every sort and description, 
bookbinding in all sorts of bindings, with constant 
and undivided attention to the artistic effect in 
printing, binding, and illustration. 

I was very anxious to learn what the smaller 
cities of Germany did in the way oi industrial edu- 
cation, and I therefore visited two cities of 8,000 
population in the kingdom of Saxony, to one of 
which, Markneukirchen, I will now call your atten- 
tion. This little city, two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, in the mountains which separate 
Saxony from Bohemia, is devoteJ entirely to the 
making of musical instruments, especially violins. 

They have been making violins in Markneu- 
kirchen for two hundred years, and it is regarded 
as one of the world’s centres for this line of in- 
dustry. Every business house in the little city 
seemed to be adorned with a business sign, show- 
ing that it was in some way connected with the 


manufacture of musical instruments. As far back 
as 1834 the authorities of Markneukirchen real- 
ized that it would be to their advantage to provide 
some sort of definite instruction for instrument 
makers. They therefore established an industrial 
school for instrument makers, which has existed 
in some form or other from that time to this. The 
subjects of instruction in the preparatory school 
and industrial school proper at Markneukirchen 
are as follows :— 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

There is a music school for boys of the city, in 
which boys who have completed their tenth year 
may voluntarily enroll and receive instruction two 
hours a week in playing the violin. They also re- 
ceive theoretical instruction in reading and writ- 
ing notes, and after their second year may go on 
to learn another siringed instrument or a wind 
instrument. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL PROPER. 

(a) Musical Instruction—Every pupil must 
learn to play at least one musical instru- 
ment, most fittingly that which he is learning 
to make. 

(b) Other subjects :— 

1. German, simple business correspondence, 
and office work. 

s0okkeeping for instrument-makers. 
Arithmetic. 

Physics and technology, with chemistry ; 
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heat, mechanics, acoustics. 

5. Freehand and mechanical drawing, with 
special reference to instrument making. 
General instruction in music and harmony. 
History of music and musical instruments. 
Workshop practice in cutting of violin 
bridges and necks, finishing of violin backs 
and -bellies, violin boxes, scroll carving, and 
inlaid work. 

A most interesting school is that at Wermels- 
kirchen, a city of 15,000 people, in western Prus- 
sia. This industrial school for the boot and shoe 
industry is unique in this respect, that it combines 
the features of factory and school. The first floor 
of the building contains a complete boot and shoe 
factory, with the most modern machinery, where 
fifty or sixty pairs of shoes are made per day. On 
the second floorare the schoolrooms, fitted out with 
the most elaborate amount of illustrative material 
for the scientific study of the human foot, leather 
and different kinds of shoes which can be ima- 
gined. In this school, which is maintained jointly 
by the state, that is the kingdom of Prussia, the 
city of Wermelskirchen, and the association of 
German manufacturers of boots and shoes, young 
men are especially prepared for positions as super- 
intendents and foremen in the boot and shoe indus- 
try. I cannot leave the subject of industrial 
schools without giving you some information of 
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the schools for the building trades, of which there 
are forty-three in Germany. The one into whose 
workings I obtained the best insight was situated 
in the city of Barmen, a city of 159,000 inhabitants 
of western Prussia. The aim and subjects of in- 
struction in this school for the building trades are 
are follows:— 

The royal school for the building trades in 
Barmen gives to young building workers, who 
wish to fit themselves for building work, overseers 
or building contractors, especially masons, carpen- 
ters, cabinet-makers, or stone-cutters, opportunity 
to acquire that theoretical knowledge and skill in 
drawing and sketching which are necessary for the 
independent pursuit of their calling. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Hours. 
Ce ee ee Se A Peter ey ee 10 
See On nes ce sete ern ea ck eee ema eh 10 
ee Se EE CPE OL eee 9 
TrimOMOMetry, CTC... . ccc ccccccrcccscssecee 10 
SPS ae 2 
Study of building materialg................ 4 
Strength of materials. ......c.ccccscecceses 13 
Descriptive weometry .......c.ccccccccsces 25 
Principles of building.........ccseecsccececs 46, 
Sketches of high buildings................. . 2a 
Wren Gra WIR © «<ac kek vee s cc ciesnes odes 14 
Study of styles of architecture.............. 16 
Buildivg laws and regulations.............. 2 
Bookkeeping for the building industries..... 1 


When the subject of industrial education has 
been broached in this country in recent years, 
everyone has seemed to fear the attitude of the 
laboring men and the laboring unions toward this 
movefnent. I do not believe, however, that when 
the movement for industrial education in this 
country is thoroughly understood there can be any 
serious objection to it on the part of the laboring 
men. Certainly everyone must have some voca- 
tion in life, and it seems to me only reasonable that 
the education which the laboring man’s children 
receive in school should tend as far as possible in 
the direction of a vocation. I have never been 
able to understand why the state should be taxed 
to support the higher institutions of learning, 
which provide distinct preparation for the voca- 
tions, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engi- 
neering, and not provide vocational instruction for 
those who cannot enter the professions. I am not 
suggesting that our elementary schools which 
children attend before the age of fourteen 
made vocational. Every child needs the general 
culture and broad foundation which is secured in 
these schools, but from the nature of the case 
there will always be a large number of boys and 
girls whose home conditions and circumstances 
preclude the possibility of their securing a high 
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school education. It is for these boys and girls 
that I am speaking. It is for them that I am pro- 
posing a form of supplementary education. The 
laboring classes of Germany are heafty supporters 
of the continuation and™ industrial schools of the 
country. This I have from the lips of one of the 
principal leaders in the trade union movement in 
Germany, Herr C. Legien. Herr Legien’s name 
had been given me by President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor as one qualified to 
speak of labor conditions in Germany. I found 
him a cultivated, affable gentleman. He talked 
with me freely in regard to hours of labor and 
wages, and furnished me with considerable litera- 
ture on this subject; with copies of the constitu- 
tion of several unions. I asked Herr Legien 
specifically what the attitude of the German labor- 
ing man is to the German continuation and indus- 
trial schools. He answered promptly: “In gen- 
eral, one of satisfaction,” and he went on to say 
that the German working man realizes that a man 
must have a vocation, and he appreciates the ef- 
fort of the state to qualify him for his life work. 

After spending five weeks in Germany this 
summer, and on my way home, I spent a few days 
in the city of London. The most pathetic sight 
I ever witnessed is the number of poor people on 
the streets of London. The most casual observer 
must be struck with this truth. One comes out 
of his hotel and is accosted by a weman in middle 
life, holding a baby on one arm, and with her other 
hand asking for an alms. One goes around the 
corner and another woman stands selling shoe 
strings, with a ragged boy of five or. six at her side. 
One walks down Fleet street and does well if he is 
not accosted two or three times in a course of half 
a mile by men out of work asking for a penny. I 
may be wrong, but it seems to me the best solu- 
tion for England’s problem of the poor and unem- 
ployed lies in the establishing of industrial schools 
such as Germany has. I cannot say that there are 
no paupers in Germany, but this [ can say, that I 
saw not one during my visit there, while the streets 
of London swarm with them. Children brought 
up by their mothers who are begging. or selling 
matches or shoe strings in the street can have no 
proper conception of what a life of work means. 
Unless one learns the habit of work in his early 
years, he is liable to be a sponge and shirk all 
his life. We here are not of course charged with 
the duty of caring for London’s poor, but it is our 
duty so to regulate our educational institutions 
that we shall train up a class of citizens who are 
not ashamed of work, who know how to work, and, 
best of all, who want to work. 





W ASHINGTON—TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 
Serene and steadfast as the hills. 
The cheer of lighthouse in the night. 
A patriot to the people true. 
The wisdom of the thoughtful bee. 
{ strength like air, that yields, yet holds. 
The eloquence of wordless worth. 
A conscience sleepless as the stars, 
—Edward A. Horton, in “Every Other Sunday.” 


LINCOLN—TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 
The rectitude and patience of the rocks. 
The zladness of the wind that shakes the corn. 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea. 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves. 
The pity of the snow that hides all sears. 
The loving kindness of the wayside well. 
The tolerance and equity of light. 
Edward Markham, Selected. 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN MOVEMENT.—(I.) 


BY ELIZABETH SEWALL HILL, 


Supervisor of Nature Study and Garden Director, Newton (Mass.) Schools. 


The enthusiasm for children’s gardens is increas- 
"ing rapidly, and the demand for garden directors 
tis ahead of the supply. 

Sixteen years ago Mr. Clapp of the George Put- 
mam school, Roxbury, began the work as a city 
‘school garden. There were eighty-five beds three 
-and one-half feet by ten feet. It was very success- 
ful. This garden work was contagious, and has 
‘been spreading steadily ever since. One of the first 
large gardens was established by the National Cash 
Register Company of Dayton, O., beginning with 
forty gardens. The money expended was $3,500. 
Land, tools, seeds, and director were furnished by 
‘the company. Many of the boys supplied their 
families with vegetables during the summer, and 
‘some earned enough money to pay for their school 
books. The value of the land arose from $300 a 
lot to three times that amount. The boys were 
formed into clubs, and learned to respect them- 
selves and the rights of others. The president of 
the company thinks it is possible for boys to go to 
school too long, and so become bookish and out of 
touch with the active business world. He rates his 
“experience on the farm “more valuable than any- 
thing he ever learned at school, valuable as the lat- 
ter undoubtedly was.” Many magazine articles 
‘were written and lantern slides made and lectures 
given on these Dayton Cash Register gardens. - It 
has helped the business men take a different view 
of gardens. 

The School of Horticulture of Hartford, Conn., 
‘has done good work. Here school garden direc- 
tors are trained. Clergymen work plots, different 


“courses in nature study, planting, etc., are given 


during the year. The normal schools, agricultural 
colleges, and summer schools are trying their hand 


-at teaching garden directing, more or less success- 


fully. There is a course at the Bussey Institute, 
also one at Wellesley. 

It is very essential that a good director be em- 
ployed. Incompetent garden directors and nature 


‘study teachers have done more to retard the growth 


of this movement than any other cause. Nature 
study has been made too scientific and difficult for 
the children, with the result that they hate it. If 


-conducted in the right and natural way, they love it. 


A practical course in nature study and garden di- 
recting is being given at the Homecrofters’ Gild, 
143 Main street, Watertown, Mass., at reasonable 
rates. This is a healthful occupation, and very sat- 
isfactory. The field is comparatively new, there is 


‘little competition as yet, and the movement is a 
growing one. The Philadelphia Vacant Lot Culti- 
~vating Association and the Cleveland Home Gar- 


dening Association are working along the same 
lines as the others. Mrs. Parsons has done won- 
ders with her boys in the East Side of New York. 
Carthage, Mo., has been made beautiful. Worces- 
ter has experimented, with success. Yonkers, 
N. Y., has a flourishing garden school. Boston 
has ten connected with the public schools; Brook- 
line, four; Newton, eight; Lancaster, two; Forge 
Village, a mission garden connected with the Epis- 








BIGELOW SCHOOL GARDEN, 
Newton. 

copal mission; Groton, two and many home 

gardens. 

The Home Gardening Association of Waltham, 
composed of members of different clubs and asso- 
ciations of the city, is doing wonders. The names 
of the children who wish for home gardens are 
ascertained at the schools. Seeds are sold at one 
cent per package. These are planted and cared for 
by the children at home. A committee is appointed 
to visit these gardens, and the garden director is ex- 
pected to make two calls during the summer. 
Cards are printed with name and address of each 
child and a brief report of all visits recorded. 
Prizes of tools, books, etc., were given at the end 
of the season and much enthusiasm shown. 

To arouse interest in a community in school gar- 
dens, procure some good lecturer on the subject. 
Henry Saxton Adams of Wellesley, Mass., Edward 
T. Hartman of the Massachusetts Civic League, 
Boston, G. H. Maxwell of Newton, Professor 
Hodge, Clark University, Worcester, Professor L. 
H. Bailey of Cornell University are all well in- 
formed. It is well to get the woman’s clubs, the 
Civic League, and other organizations interested. 
Many gardens have been started by such clubs and 
later taken into the school course by the school 
authorities. This is the easiest and best way, as a 
rule. When connected with the school the nature 
study period may be used for gardening during the 
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NEIGHBORHOOD GARDEN 


spring and fall—two hours once a week is enough 
to keep it in good order. They should never be 
allowed to run wild during the summer vacation. 
There are plenty of children glad to take the gar 
dens if the owners are absent. In Brookline 1,000 
children were clamoring for gardens during the 
summer. In Watertown 200 could be accommo- 
dated, and as many more wanted gardens. In 
Newton 100 had gardens and as many more were 
on the waiting list. ‘There are always enough chil 
dren. 

The expense of a garden is not great. Very 
often most of the needful things may be solicited, 
such as land, seeds, fertilizer, tools, plowing, and 
harrowing. The agricultural department at Wash 
ington will five a liberal supply of seeds upon ap- 
plication. Tools ( a hoe and rake is a set) may be 
purchased of any hardware store. Breck of Boston 
gives reasonable rates. A good director would ex- 
pect $200 working twice a week for six months; 
$100 once a week for six months; $50 once a week 
for three months; $25 one-half day a week for three 
months. Aside from this, the expense would be 
$30 for fifty children; the whole plot, fifty feet by 
125 feet, each child working five feet by twenty-five 
feet. If rightly managed, a person may make $25 
from such a plot. A child could pay a fee of fifty 
cents and earn the money himself. 

Good literature upon the subject may be ob- 
tained from the agricultural department, Washing- 
ton, and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Boston. 


children’s gardens exhibition held twice a year at 


Much may be learned by attending the 


Horticultural hall, Boston. Prizes are offered by 
the Horticultural Society for the best children’s 
gardens, also for home gardens. These are visited 
by the garden committee during the season, pic- 
taken Prizes 


awarded in December at a conference held at the 


tures and reports sent in. are 
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SCHOOL 
West Newton. 


FRANKLIN GARDEN, 


hall. 


and prizes given. 


Exhibitions of their products are also held 
The children enjoy attending 
these exhibitions, and get much good from them. 
One boy said: “I’ve learned a lot to-day; I sup- 


pose one might learn something new every day,” 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET ?—(VIIL.) 
[ Editorial. ] 
BUYING ON MARGINS. 

A man may buy a house for $4,000 and pay 
only $1,000 for it, mortgaging it for $3,000; that 
is, he buys it on a margin. This is common, and 
is considered in every way all right. 

He may buy $4,000 worth of Illinois Central 
railroad stock, and take it to his bunk and borrow 
$3,500 on it, and this is really paying but a margin 
of the stock. 

Now as a matter of fact a man does not pay the 
whole $4,000 for his house. He pays the $1,000, 
and the original owner or someone else provides 
the $3,000. In like manner a man rarely pays 
$4,000 for his railroad stock, but gets it through 
his banker or broker, who keeps the stock in his 
safe and the owner really never sees it. 

Go a step farther, it sometimes happens that 
no one handles the stock, but the trader agrees to 
buy $4,000, pays $500 or less, and pays interest on 
the remainder, the banker being responsible for 
producing it if desired. 

In the case of the mortgage on the house, there 
is not likely to be much variation in its value, 
while a stock may take a sudden tumble, and in a 
month’s time go from $12,300 to $8,000, as was the 
case with a leading copper stock a while ago, and in 
two months more it was down to $3,500; that is, 
it dropped from 123 to 35. 

Now if a man borrows $3,000 on his house, he 
has no further concern about it if he pays his in- 
terest regularly, but if a man borrows $3,500 on 
$4,000 worth of stock, he may at any time have to 
pay off his indebtedness as the price goes down. 
For illustration: In the case of the copper stock 
referred to above, when it was worth $12,300 he 
could have borrowed, we will say, $11,300, but as 
the price went down he would have to put in 
money enough from day to day to leave a $1,000 
margin, so that when it was-worth but $3,500 he 
could borrow but $2,500 on it, and would have had 
to pay the bank from time to time the difference 
between $2,500 and $11,300, or $8,800. 

Now a man who would borrow $11,300 on his 
stock would probably not be able to raise the 
$8,800, and would have to surrender the stock to 
the bank and lose all that he had put in as a mar- 
gin. This would be true of almost anybody in a 
panic like that of October, November, and De- 
cember last. 

On that tragic October day, the demand that 
there should be no “buying on margins” was made 
because of the unsettled values of stocks, and the 
banks would not be helped or saved unless they 
refused to deal on margins. If men bought stocks, 
as vast numbers did, they must pay in full. This 
brought into the banks much fresh money. The 
price of stocks was steadied, as no one could sell 
except for cash. 





H. L. B., Minnesota: The Journal of Education 
is an exceptionally strong paper, strong not only 
because it touches upon so many subjects of im- 
portance, but they are handled with master-hands, 
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JUDGE LINDSEY ON OUR NEXT GENERATION 
OF CITIZENS. 


We here print-a letter from Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey, the founder of the juvenile court of Denver, 
which was evoked by an editoriat entitled “The 
Moral Cost of Robber Government,” published 
in the November McClure’s, pointing out that the 
direct loss of hundreds of millions of dollars was 
but a small part of the price which communities 
pay for criminal government, and that there was 
a far greater loss in private moral character. 
Judge Lindsey is pre-eminently qualified by ex- 
perience to speak upon this subject ; no man in the 
country, perhaps, knows better the character of the 
coming generation in our cities. ‘The letter is as 
follows :— 

“To the Editor: That one-page editorial in the 
November number of McClure’s upon ‘The Moral 
Cost of Robber Government’ is one of the best 
things I ever read. 

“It describes the situation here in Denver ex- 
actly. I am sure it was not written by one who 
had Denver in mind, but the significant thing is 
that it fits my own city so perfectly, as it must 
equally apply to other cities, and is simply evi- 
dence of its absolute verity. . . . For seven years, 
from my position in a busy court watching the 
inner workings of a machine, the truth of all you 
say has become perfectly luminous to me, but 
somehow it seems not to be grasped by the people 
who are being robbed and whose morals in the city 
are being debauched. 

“The bottom of the whole trouble is a kind of 
selfishness that in this country is exalting money 
above manhood, and no business is ever going to 
be permanently successful so long as it is based 
upon an iniquitous doctrine like that. 

“I have had newsboys, arrested in the street for 
petty gambling known as ‘shooting craps,’ brazenly 
defend themselves on the ground that the city ad- 
ministration protected and permitted public gam- 
bling. This defence of lawlessness in childhood 
by childhood is, | am sorry to say, not limited to 
just that kind of iawlessness that is tolerated by the 
public official in order to obtain franchises and 
other special privileges and rights to tax the peo- 
ple. It extends in other directions. 

“IT was talking to some high-school boys re- 
cently, and in trying to get the moral tone that ex- 
isted among them I was simply amazed to see the 
effect of the lawlessness of men upon the moral 
welfare of the youth of the community ; and, as you 
well say, this ‘moral cost’ is, in my judgment, the 
most appalling price that is being paid for the in- 
difference of the average citizen to the looting of 
the people by those special interests composed of 
so-called respectable business men, who are in poli- 
tics to loot and exploit the people by embezzling 
the powers of government, to be used to this end, 
rather than to serve any patriotic purpose. 

“It fairly makes my blood boil when I see and 
know the real facts, and find such an apparent in- 
difference on the part of the people who are really 
suffering, apparently without knowing it. 

“Il know absolutely that many a young girl de- 
bauched and ruined and brought to this court, that 
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many a youth who has robbed his employer, are 
the direct products of certain so-called respectable 
business men, who support the churches and the 
universities; and, if I live and have the strength, I 
only ask for one more opportunity, and that is to 
help the people see that it is all true—to help 
them see just how it works and how we all suffer 
in the end.”—From McClure’s Magazine. Used 
by permission. 
— — F029 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM RECOMMENDED BY THE 
NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 
2 abode So ie) Bile sine s chek amis dnd co senses School 
(At a_ signal from the principal the pupils in 
ordered ranks, hands to the side, face the flag. 
At another signal every pupil gives the flag the 
military salute as follows: The right hand 
lifted, palm downward, the forefinger touching 
the forehead above the eye. Standing thus all 
repeat slowly: “I pledge allegiance to my flag 
and the republic for which it stands, one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” At 
the words “to my flag,” the right hand is ex- 
tended gracefully, palm upward towards the 
flag, and remains in this gesture till the end of 
the affirmation, whereupon all hands imme- 
diately drop to the side. Where a silent salute 
is given, the flag is borne between the standing 
lines, or in front of a single line, and the hands 
remain at salute until the flag-bearer reaches 
the centre of the room, when, at a given signal, 
every hand is dropped.) 
2. Song—“Red, White, and Blue”............... School 
3. “Lincoln Day; its observance a privilege for our- 
selves, and a duty to the young people of the 





NN oo gen tbh ds ids 2 asch s+ c0 a cteteea sok Reading 
A, TSCA NOD «ooo cess cncccgetsweetees Pupil 
5. Song—“Star Spangled Banner’...... Pupil or school 
6. Quotations from the sayings of Abraham Lin- 
eoln and his eulogists, 
By pupils rising in their places and repeating. 
7. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address................. Pupil 
D. TR IS 6 os 5 ood nsnsc 0 04s seg eee Pupil 
eee ee ee arr eee School 
10. Tableaux or grouping, representing some his 
torical event in the life of Lincoln........... Group 
11. “Lincoln as a Model for the Youth of the 
pS ew eee, Se TT eres Pee Teer ee Reading 
12. Song—‘“Battle Hymn of the Republic’....... School 


(See “The Song Rudget,” pages 66, 67; or “The 
Song Patriot,” pages 20, 21) 
13. Brief addresses by visiting veterans, and other 
invited guests. 
14. Song—-“America” ...........06. School and Visitors 
(See “The Song Patriot,’”’ page 9.) 


& a. 
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Mayor Charles A. Grimmons of Somerville, 
Mass., said in his inaugural: “An additional ex- 
pense this year will be the increase in the school 
teachers’ salaries, which public sentiment de- 
manded, and which seemed just and reasonable.” 
This put the salary situation in a nutshell. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
CARLYLE’S “HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP.’— 
(VL) 
OUTLINE OF THE STUDY OF DANTE. 

I. Dante’s biography. 

(a) His biography irrecoverably lost to us 
through circumstances of his life. (An 
unimportant, wandering, sorrow-stricken 
man, etc.) 

(b) Two commentaries on him. 

(1) His book; (2) his portrait. 
Contradictory. 
II. Study of his portrait, showing traits of char- 
acter: Lonliness, tenderness, affection, 
scornful pride, implacable indignation, 
protest against circumstances. 

III. Details of biography: Education, cam- 
paigning, acquaintance with Beatrice, 
exile, writing of his book, death. 

IV. His poem. 

(a) Characterized 
song.” 

(b) The song rhythm in it. 

(c) Its origin in the pain of his heart. 

(d) Its architectural construction. 

(e) Its intensity. 

(f) Its graphic painting. 

(g) Its affection and tenderness. 

V. The divisions of the poem. 

(a) Comparison between the Purgatorio and 
Paradiso and the Inferno. 

(b) The completeness of the poem in its three 
divisions. 

(c) The symbolism of the poem. 

VI. Dante the voice of the Middle Ages. 

(a) Already repeatedly noted, his sincerity and 
his insight. 


“a mystic, unfathomable 


(b) His poem “the fruit of the Christian medi- 
tation of all the good men who had gone 
before him.” 

(c) Dante’s part in the literature of the world 
of all times. 

VII. The “uses” of Dante. 

(a) Dante speaks to the noble, the pure, and 
great in all times and places. 

(b) Comparison between Dante’s influence and 

the influence of Mahomet. 
A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE FROM CARLYLE’S 
“HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP.” 

As Dante embodied musically the inner life of 
the Middle Ages, so Shakespeare embodied its 
outer life, so he has given us the practice or body 
of this life. Shakespeare came to us, as it were, by 
accident. As all great men come when the time 
calls them forth, so Shakespeare came to us in the 
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Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it—Abraham Lincoln. 
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midst of the Elizabethan era. This era was the 
outcome and flowerage of all the mediaeval re- 
ligious experience that had preceded it. 

Shakespeare was the chief of all poets hitherto, 
and that because he has the calmly seeing eye, and 
the understanding to know which circumstance is 
vital ;. which unessential; where is the true begin- 
ning, the true sequence and ending! In this para- 
graph Carlyle makes us feel at once the point of 
view which he has taken at the beginning of this 
study of Shakespeare—the outside point of view, 
requiring no less understanding and intelligence 
than Dante’s, and no less sincerity, but an instinc- 
tive discernment of another class. 

Naturally it follows from this point of view that 
Shakespeare should be, as Carlyle describes him 
next, a great portrait painter. In this he is great- 
est of poets, and he is so because of his own great 
character, and of his power to take in all kinds of 
men and objects. 

Added to Shakespeare’s character’ is his supe- 
riority of intellect, and that, Carlyle says, is suffi- 
cient to include all other faculties, and this intellec- 
tual power is one with power of insight. Shakes- 
peare himself is greater in possessing an uncon- 
scious greatness, whereby he is what he is by force 
of Nature, not by force of will. In studying this 
paragraph—R. L. Ed., p. 152—compare what 
Carlyle says here of silence with what he has said 
about silence in the study of Dante (p. 142). 

In concluding the study of Shakespeare the man, 
Carlyle finds in Shakespeare the element of sorrow 
which he has said to be the inspiration of most good 
books (p. 125). But he finds Shakespeare greater 
than Dante, because Shakespeare possesses, too, a 
love of laughter. The distinction which Carlyle 
makes in this paragraph is a very important one, in 
true judgment both of literature and of life. The 
brave man whose life story is a record of sorrow 
has fought a true battle, but it is a battle without 
victory. The man whose life story may be read in 
depths of sorrow, but yet who ‘an still be brave 
enough to laugh, not bitterly nor scornfully 
(Carlyle is very positive on this point), has fought 
the battle and crowned it with victory. He adds 
to his qualities of faith and courage the quality of 
sympathy, of which Carlyle thinks so much. “Such 
laughter, like sunshine on the deep sea, is very 
beautiful to me.” 

The two paragraphs on Shakespeare’s works are 
perfect bits of criticism. Compare the ending of 
the first (p. 155) with the introductory paragraphs 
of this chapter (p. 108), particularly where the 
words of Napoleon are like Austerlitz battles. 

Shakespeare, in his insight and in the worship 
that he brings to us, Carlyle finds to be related to 
the hero-prophet and the hero-priest. The great 
distinguishing difference between Shakespeare and 
these others is that he brings an unconscious mes- 
sage—a message no less true and needful to the 
world because he was not weighted with the im- 
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portance of delivering it. He found his message 
in “the inarticulate depths,” and brought it forth 
not by force of his own will, but by “force oi Na- 
ture.” 

Shakespeare’s greatness is England’s greatness, 
because he, like Dante, is the voice of his nation. 
That is Carlyle’s conclusion of the study. Nations 
that have produced such men as Shakespeare and 
Dante can have a voice among the nations for all 
time, however their history may rise or fall in great- 
ness. 

OUTLINE OF ‘tHE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 
PROM CARLYLLE’S “HEROES AND HERO WOR- 
SHIP.” 

I. Shakespeare’s mission. 

(a) Lo embody for us the outer life of our 
Europe as developed at his time: its 
chivalries, its courtesies, its ambitions, 
its practical affairs. 

(b) To make a record of these things just when 
“that chivalric way of life was on the 
point of breaking down into slow or swiit 
dissolution.” 

II. Comparison between Dante and Shakes- 

peare. 

(a) Dante, deep, fierce as the central fire of the 
world. 

(b) Shakespeare, wide, placid, far-seeing as the 
sun, the upper light of the world. 

III. Theory of Shakespeare’s appearance in lit- 

erature. 

(a) Not to be accounted for. The circum- 
stances of Sir Thomas Lucy’s prosecu- 
tion may have occasioned his abandon- 
ing the rural life of Stratford. 

(b) “The same Christian faith which was the 
theme of Dante's song produced this 
practical life which Shakespeare was to 
sing.” 

(c) Both Shakespeare and the Elizabethan era 
came in the course of Nature not to be 
explained by any tangible circumstances, 
but as “the free gift of Nature.”’ 

IV. Shakespeare the chief of all poets. 

(a) “The greatest intellect who in our recorded 
world has left record of himself in the 
way of literature, because of (1) his power 
of vision; (2) his faculty of thought; (3) 
his calmness of depth; (4) his placid, joy- 
ous strength; (5) his instinctive discern- 
ment of the conditions he works under, 
the materials he has to use, and his own 
force and its relation to them; (6) his 
sense of proportion (Carlyle calls it 
understanding); 7%) his morality, valor, 
candor, tolerance, truthfulness, victorious 
strength.” 

(b) His greatness comes out decisively as a 
portrait painter. 

(1) The thing he looks at reveals its inmost 
heart and generic secret. 
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(c) His power to take in all kinds of men and 
women. 


(d) His art not artifice. 
(e) His silence. 
(f) Summary in succeeding paragraphs (pp. 
148-153, inclusive, R. L. Ed). 
V. Shakespeare greater than Dante. 
(a) Shakespeare, like Dante, had deepest sor- 
rows. 
(1) His laughter and its power. 
VI. The epic character of Shakespeare’s work. 
The salient points: (a) History; (b) 
patriotism. 


VII. The repression of his perfect genius by its 
limitation—his obligation to write for the 
Globe playhouse. 

VIII. Shakespeare as prophet. 


(a) The melodious priest of a true Catholi- 
cism, the “universal church” of the future 
and of all times. 


a 
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(b) The universal psalm rising out of his work 
—the worship of it. 
(c) Shakespeare “a 
bringer of light.” 
(d) Shakespeare an unconscious prophet. 
IX. The enduring qualities of Shakespeare’s 
work, 
(a) The veracity, and universality, and sincerity 
of Aeschylus or Homer. 
(b) Contrast between the unconsciousness of 


Shakespeare and the consciousness of 
Mahomet. 


X. Shakespeare’s place among Englishmen. 


(a) The one possession which they could not 
spare. 


(b) The articulate voice of his nation. 
(c) The indestructible unity of a nation that 


can produce a great voice to speak for it 
forever. 


blessed heaven-sent 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.* 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN ©. PACKARD, 


Brookline, Mass. 


HEATING BY STEAM. 
STUDY OF A DIAGRAM. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Careful experiments have shown that the amount 
of heat given out by a mass of steam, at 100 degrees 
centigrade, in condensing to water at the same 
temperature is very nearly 537 times as much as 
that given out by the same amount of water in cool- 
ing through one degree centigrade. This fact is 
expressed by saying that the latent heat of steam 
is 537. 

It is at once apparent that a small amount of 
steam may be made to convey a large amount of 
heat. Hence the frequent use of steam in the heat- 
ing of our houses. The machinery employed is 


* Copyrighted by John C. Packard. 


similar to that made use of in hot-water heating, 
but differs in some essential features. 

A (Fig. 1) is a boiler two-thirds full of water; 

B, a supply pipe carrying live steam from the top 
of the boiler to the radiator C, at which point the 
steam is condensed and made to surrender its la- 
tent heat; 

D, a return pipe carrying the water, formed from 












































Fig. 1. 


the steam condensed in the radiator, back to the 
boiler to be heated over again. 

As live steam is constantly being generated in 
A and condensed steam as constantly being re- 
turned through D, the action is continuous. The 
live steam, therefore, is made to serve as a con- 
veyor of heat from the furnace to the room to be 


(Continued on page 159,] 
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AMONG FRIENDS.—(V.) 
THE ARTIST STORY TELLER—HON. HENRY 
HOUCK, LL. D. 

Since the death of John B. Gough no other 
man has ever been to me what Henry Houck of 
Pennsylvania is and has been for more than twenty 
years. He isthe only artist story teller since 
Gough; a man can be an artist in story telling as 
much as in painting, sculpture, or song. I have 
heard Depew at his best, Mark Twain, Moncure 
D. Conway, Horace Porter, and Bob Taylor, each 
an artist in his special line of wit, but no one of 
them can do what Houck does. For the time be- 
ing Bob Taylor is Houck’s equal. He can capture 
and retain his audience as well; but Houck does 
more; he stays by you for life. 

I think it possible for me to tell to-day any story 
that I ever heard him tell, and I never, even in 
private, certainly not on the platform, tell any 
story of his. It would seem sacrilegious, as it 
would be well nigh idiotic to give one of his sto- 
ries ; at least it appears that way when I hear an- 
other try to give a story that he has ever given. 

And the lesson that he teaches with the story 
lasts as long as the story and cannot escape. 

I hear an endless number of stories every year, 
and they are well told, and I laugh at them, but 
they do not stay with me till I get to the hotel, and 
the lesson evaporates even before the story is 
told. 

Aside from Gough, whose every story I still re- 
member, and Houck, I have no stories that have 
stayed by me. 

Of course by stories in this sense one does not 
mean experiences, incidents, or witty sayings, but 
“the story,” that which is a chestnut in the hands of 
another, but becomes a work of art when a Gough 
or a Houck presents it. 

Henry Houck has done more for education on 
the platform than hundreds of men who profoundly 
emphasize their opinions on educational topics, 
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but whose profundity is forgotten before their 
hearers are through with the next meal. 

Henry Houck has done more for the amusement 
of America than thousands of people who on stage 
and platform have been laughed with by the hour, 
for he gives us entertainment for life as others do 
for the hour. What “Evangeline” is to a jingle in 
the corner of a daily paper one of Houck’s stories 
is to those of other men. 

Dr. Houck’s story is a full-jeweled watch. I 
was astonished recently to hear a first-class jeweler 
guarantee a $5 watch for a year. 

“Isn't that a bluff?” was asked. 

“Oh, no, it will keep about as good time for a 
year as your full-jeweled watch. The difference 
is this, that your full-jeweled wat:h will keep as 
good time thirty years hence as it will to-day, and 
that watch will be of little worth as soon as 
the metal in which the parts work directly gets 
worn.” 

Last year Henry Houck campaigned over Penn- 
sylvania as one of the candidates on the state 
ticket. He was only a schoolmaster, deputy state 
superintendent for forty years, “a talker for school- 
ma’ams,” but he got by far the largest vote on the 
ticket, and every other man on the ticket got many 
thousand added votes because of Houck’s cam- 
paigning. He is an artist. 

~— ————-& 0-8-2 o-o- 
MR. D. C. HEATH. 


The late Daniel Collamore Heath, founder of the 
publishing house of D. C. Heath & Co., was as 
universally admired, respected, and beloved by all 
who knew him in business and in social and civic 
life as any educator we have known. He never 
forgot to be a gentleman, never forgot that a 
school book publisher should be an _ educator, 
never forgot that honesty alone is right. 

He was a country boy from one of the small 
townships in Maine. He was one of the few boys 
from such townships to secure a liberal education. 
He was assisted in his education by the denomina- 
tion with which hé was affiliated, and he was one 
of the few men who remembered to send to the 
society a generous check in payment of the amount 
with interest, and more, as soon as he was in busi- 
ness. 

Opportunity to serve publishers as an agent 
came to him, as to many other young men of 
Maine, but his agency days were brief, for Edwin 
Ginn, himself a son of Maine, was starting in busi- 
ness, and the firm of Ginn & Heath flashed as a 
meteor across the educational field, and, up to that 
time, no such spontaneous success in the pub- 
lishing business had been known. 

Few surprises had been greater than the an- 
nouncement, a little more than twenty years ago, 
that Ginn & Co. and D. C. Heath & Co. were to 
be distinct firms. Mr. Heath confided to his 
friends his desire to run a quiet business, profitable 
and comfortable. He was much surprised when 
he found himself at the head of the third largest 
educational publishing house in the United States. 
He was never demonstrative in publicity, promo- 
tion, or competition. He early established the 
credit of the house, allowed few men to own any 
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of the stock of the company, and from the first 
so planned every detail of the business that there 
would be the least possible jar if any of the part- 
ners retired. 

Deeply as he regretted the necessity for Mr. 
Smyth to retire from the mangement of the 
Western field two years ago, it was one of the 
most satisfactory phases of his business life that 
there was not the slightest loss by the incoming of 
a new manager. This he regarded as the highest 
tribute to his principle of action. 

Mr. Heath had not been in vigorous health for 
the past three years, and had more and more sur- 
rendered the leadership to his associates, so that 
the business will be carried on, as was his wish and 
purpose, as in the past. 





=== * <O~ 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEMAND. 


There has been formed a National Society for 
Promotion of Industrial Education, and we wish it 
every conceivable success. It is no holiday ex- 
cursion on which it has enlisted. We hope the 
society will not waste its time telling us how much 
it is needed. Let it get busy and show what it 
can do, and the world will shout its delight from 
sea to sea. What the country needs is a William 
R. George, a Ben Lindsey, or a John Gunckel to 
do something by way of giving an industrial edu- 
cation to those who do not want it. The public 
schools are equipped in many places, as at Me- 
nomonie, Wis., Muskegon, Saginaw, and Detroit, 
Mich., and elsewhere, to give boys everything they 
need. In such places as many boys as girls stay for 
the high school course. The public schools will 
soon offer the boys all they need, but there are a 
number of them that do not want what they need. 

The famous 25,000 lads from fi-urteen to six- 
teen in Massachusetts are mostly of those who 
would not wish to stay in school even to iearn to 
work with their hands. What the country is crying 
for with impatient zeal is for the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education, or the 
Massachusetts Industrial Commission, or the 
Barnard Club of Rhode Island to provide the bait, 
hook, and line that will land the fellows who dodge 
all education from fourteen to sixteen. 


~~ 
ooo? 


PAINFULLY FRANK. 


Congressman C. R. Davis, author of the famous 
Davis Agricultural school bill, which is to be up 
for consideration in Congress very soon, says: “I 
find the presidents of our colleges and _ universities 
and the older superintendents of our schoois often 
very lacking in insight into what the public is 
coming to demand in the way of turning our edu- 
cational system into more practical channels.” 
The pity of it is that many other people are say- 





ing it. There ought to be no possible excuse for 
such an impression becoming current. Educa- 
tional leaders are worthless unless they lead. 


When the public has occasion to nag or prod or 
goad educators, then the educators become educa- 
tional brakemen, and the public furnishes the en- 
gineer and conductor, 
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JESSE— HILL. 


President R. H. Jesse’s retirement from the 
State University of Missouri because of serious 
ill health was one of the deeply regretted events of 
the educational world in 1907. Seventeen years 
ago he took the university, which had never hod 
scholastic rank beyond the state, nor effective lo- 
cal leadership, and by his eminent scholarship, 
superb administrative ability, and admirable skill 
with the legislature he placed it among the first 
six universities of the country. 

At a time when a headless university is well 
nigh panic stricken at the thought of having to 
find a man who is worthy and well-qualified, Presi- 
dent Jesse left the State University of Missouri 
with a man whom he had qualified for the place, a 
man in the eye of the nation, upon whom the offi- 
cial board and the faculty were ready to unite 
promptly. 

Dean A. Ross Hill of the department of educa- 
tion at Cornell University was, until a year ago, 
head of the department of educ~‘ion in the State 
University of Missouri, making for himself a name, 
scholastically and professionally, in the same class 
with Dean Russell of Teachers College. It is 
deeply to be regretted that he is not to do for the 
department of education at Cornell University the 
great work that he had laid out, but it is cattse for 
intense gratification that he is to carry on the no- 
ble mission of President Jesse for Missouri and 
state university education in the nation. 
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SILLIEST OF YOUNG MEN. 


The debating team of Columbia College has pro- 
tested against the selection of Miss Elizabeth A. 
Cook of Cornell, recently chosen as member of 
the Cornell debating team, which is to meet Co- 
lumbia in a debate at Ithaca on February 28. A 
letter requesting that Miss Cook be barred from 
the team was sent to Cornell. The president of 
the debating union went so far as to say that if 
Miss Cook was not removed from the Cornell 
team Columbia would forfeit the debate. “It is 
not because we are afraid of losing to the Cornell 
team with Miss Cook as a member that we are 
making this protest,” he said, “but we do not 
want to see women participating in contests that 
were intended for men. You would have to apolo- 
gize before you could even attempt to answer her 
argument. The girl would have the advantage 
every time, because she would immediately preju- 
dice the judges in her favor.” 

This is the silliest talk yet on record by any. col- 
lege fellows. Women have been prominent in col- 
lege debates for several years, and there is not on 
record any mollycoddle phase of the work. They 
fight fair; they give and take with as much heart 
and skill as men, and they are as good debaters. 
The best of all the college debates to which I have 
listened were two, in both of which there were col- 
lege women in the debate. 


ee 


Never forget that money never 
céss, 


measures suc 
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DANIEL C. HEATH. 


HEATH ENTERPRISE. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago, have ever been ideal business men in enter- 
prise and wisdom. It is twenty years and more 
since Mr. Heath established the present house of 
D. C. Heath & Co., and, so far as the world knows 
or suspects, he has never made a mistake in the 
choice of a partner from the time when he took in 
Charles H. Ames and, soon after, W. E. Pulsifer, 
to the recent acceptance of W. H. Ives. Every 
step has been apparently the wise one, and it has 
been taken promptly and decidedly. The certainty 
that whatever Mr. Heath decided upon was the 
right thing seems to have possessed Messrs. Ames, 
Pulsifer, and Ives in their action. We are led to 
refer to this because of the energy with which Mr. 
Pulsifer recently met a serious emergency. 

On a recent Friday night the office of D. C. 
Heath & Co. in New York, with all its goods, went 
up in smoke. The loss was complete. There 
wasn’t a scrap of anything saved. The valuable 
records, the correspondence covering a period of 
five years, all private papers, including autographs, 
clippings, programs, everything that a man ac- 
cumulates during his lifetime, was gone. They 
were insured conservatively, presumably for 
enough to cover the actual loss of things that can 
be replaced, but of course insurance can’t cover 
other things. 

This was on Friday night. Mr. Pulsifer, in his 
apartments up town, was called to the telephone 
in the night and informed of the calamity and its 
totality. Immediately he called up Edgar O. Sil- 
ver of Silver, Burdett & Co. in his home at Orange 
and stated the case. “You are welcome to our 
place, if we can serve you,” said Mr. Silver. 

All the New York papers on Saturday morning 
announced that D. C. Heath & Co. were open for 
business at Silver, Burdett & Co.’s rooms, and the 
Sunday papers announced that D. C. Heath & Co. 
had elegant new apartments at 239 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, where they would be 
pleased to see their friends on Monday, and they 
have the finest New York offices they have ever 


had. 
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CHARLES H. AMES. Ww. 


E. PULSIFER. 


Superintendent W. L. Steele, Galesburg, IIl., 
produces statistics which show that in that city 
high school attendance from 1890 to 1900 in- 
creased 240 per cent., and the present decade is 
making a great record. 
increase. 


It is six times the grade 


Chicago has a special committee of the board 
of education investigating the teaching of the 
“three R’s” in that city. Rev. R. A. White is 
chairman of the committee. Just as though Chi- 
cago had not school troubles enough already. 
Some people have not learned to let “bad enough” 
alone. 


Congressman C. R. Davis in his great move- 
ment for the improvement of rural schools pro- 
poses to have Congress give aid in consolidating 
rural schools. That would be a blessing beyond 
expression. 


Illinois has found a judge at last to free Miss 
Annie Kelley, the teacher of Tolono, Ill., who was 
fined $1,800 for whipping a boy. It is the best 
thing that “habeas corpus” ever did for the profes- 
sion. 


“The Evolution of a Teacher” in Journal of 
January 23 should have been credited to Ella G. 
Ives, well known to our readers. 


Now it is Ohio that is amusing the educational 
world with a political circus in which the clown 
has the centre of the ring. 

Berea College, Kentucky, is to have $200,000 
from Carnegie, and $200,000 
raised. 


more otherwise 


We may expect a “parents’ protest” craze over 
everything educational in Massachusetts for a 
while. 


Bowdoin College is to have $250,000 added to 
its endowment. That is great news for Maine. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
February 25, 26, 27, Washington, D. C. 


It looks as though the end was not yet in Wash- 
ington school affairs. 


Twenty-one states had more than 100 at Los 
Angeles. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE. 
[Continued from page 155.] 





heated, precisely as the hot water was made to do 
in the previous exercise. 

Steam is a vapor, however, and not a liquid. If 
confined, its pressure increases rapidly with in- 
crease of temperature. A safety-valve that lifts of 
its own accord when the pressure rises too high 
and a steam guage to serve as a warning to the 
engineer are, therefore, placed upon every steam 
boiler to guard against accidents. A water-glass 
and a number of gauge-cocks to indicate the 
amount of water in the boiler at any given time are 
provided, as well. These fixtures are clearly 
shown in Fig. 2 and in the illustration placed at the 
head of this article 

DIRECTIONS. 

1. Examine the diagram—to be had of the 

Walker Pratt Manufacturing Company, Boston, 




















Fig. 2. 


Mass., at one cent a copy—in detail. Write a brief 
description of the same, stating clearly what the 
drawing is intended to show. 

2. Write an illustrated article of not less than 
500 words upon some one of the following topics :— 

Advantages of Steam over Hot Water for House 
Heating. 

Various Types of Boilers. 

Care of a Water-Glass. 

Protection of Pipes. 

The Radiator. 

Hammering in the Radiator, its Cause and Cure. 

Heat Regulation. 

3. Secure a catalog from the makers of the ap- 
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paratus used in your own home, if the house is 
heated by steam, and write a brief description, illus- 
trated by the use of cuts from the catalog of your 
own home plant. 

4. Make a copy, by tracing through tissue 
paper, of the portion of the diagram showing the 
two rooms at the left upon the second floor, with 
the attic room above, and complete the drawing to 
show a radiator in this attic, with the necessary con- 
nections. 

5. Be prepared to answer the following ques- 
tions in class :— 

Questions.— 

1. In what respects does the apparatus em- 
ployed for steam heating differ from that made use 
of in a hot-water plant? 

2. What is meant by a sectional steam boiler? 

3. Describe the device marked N upon the dia- 
gram and explain its operation. 

4. Why are the supply pipes and the returns in- 
clined to the horizontal in the basement? 

5. What would happen if a fire were built at C 
and after some time cold water were run into the 
boiler? 

6. Purpose of placing two stop-cocks at each 
radiator. How should they be used? 

%. Purpose of V. Directions for use. 

8. It occasionally happens in a small plant 
carrying steam at low pressure that all the water 
will be found to suddenly leave the boiler. What 
is the probable cause? Is there any danger? 
What is to be done? 

9. What is the cause of the loud hammering 
sometimes heard in the pipes and radiators when 
the steam is first turned on? Remedy. 

10. Is the air of a room heated by a steam ra- 
diator any less dry on that account than the air in 
a room heated by hot water? Suggest several 
ways of adding moisture. 

11. Advantages of heating by steam. 
vantages. 

References.— 

Books: “The Care of a House,” Clark, the Mac- 
millan Company; “Reference Library,” American 
School of Correspondence, Chicago, IIl.; “Steam,” 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company, 85 Liberty street, 
New York. 

Commercial catalogs and booklets: Walker 
Pratt Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass.; the 
H. B. Smith Company, Westfield, Mass.; Heren- 
deen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y.; 
Gurney Heater Company, Boston, Mass.; Ameri- 
can Radiator Company, Boston, Mass. 

The school engineer. Your own experience. 


Disad- 





We fail of success just so far 


every child.—Sarah Louise Arnold. 


as we fail to meet every need of 
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COMMON SENSE IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—(II.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 


If there is any sense in putting a discussion of 
square and cube numbers in the back of the arith- 
metic fenced off by themselves I have never found 
it out. Applications of these processes pertaining to 
similar areas and volumes may be postponed till 
later in the course. 

As the pupil is learning the multiplication table, 
however he may get it, he should be instructed 
that a number multiplied by itself is called a square 
number. There are twelve square numbers in the 
multiplication table, and he shoud know when and 
why a number is called a square number, and by 
unsquaring it he finds the number itself which is 
its root. With a little help he will soon be “‘squar- 
ing” not only whole numbers, but fractions, and 
then unsquaring them, or finding their square 
roots.- Similarly, cubes and their roots may be 
presented and learned. This beginning, at least, 
should be made in the second, or not later than the 
third, grade of all our schools. When I have asked 
little children to square or cube a digit for me, un- 
derstanding what I meant, they did it mentally, and 
with small numbers which are perfect squares or 
perfect cubes, they will separate each into its equal 
factors and tell me what they are. Thus all good 
teaching is continually looking forward as well as 
backward. 

Areas or surfaces are measured by the rectangle. 
Since in practice all plane triangles fall under this 
species of measurement, economy of effort lies in 
the direction of bringing all surfaces into this cata- 
gory, instead of having the major part of them put 
in the back of the book under the head of mensu- 
ration. In finding the areas of circles, cylinders, 
pyramids, cones, and spheres, there is only one 
new element introduced,—that is, the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of a circle. This 
value has to be learned and retained, and it is the 
only new element not previously included in the 
rectangle or triangle. 

When it comes to the treatment of solids in 
arithmetic, after the pupil has learned solid or 
cubic measure, again there is nothing new except 
the value of the same ratio to be considered. The 
right rectangular prism, involving length, breadth, 
and thickness, just as areas involve length and 
breadth, is the measuring unit. From it we get the 
volume of the pyramid, cylinder, cone, and the 
sphere. The discussion and presentation of solids 
should not be placed in the back »f the text-book 
for the pupils to learn when they are almost ready 
to go to the high school, but should be mastered 
early in their arithmetical work. There are 
properties of these areas and volumes that may be 
and should be postponed, as is the case of-similar 
areas and volumes and the extraction of the roots 
of numbers that are not perfect squares or cubes, 
but the main, essential properties should be illus- 
trated and taught much earlier in the course and 
at the time I have indicated. 

This subject should be taught chiefly before the 
pupils ever take up a text-book. If I say ‘6 is 
what part of 12, or 18, or 24, or- 36?” the pupils 
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understand well what I mean. But if I say “12 
inches is one hundred per cent. of a foot, what per 
cent. of a foot will 6 inches be? 4 inches? 3 inches?” 
Here I have simply introduced a term, a word, 
nothing more. After a lesson or two, using per 
cent., ratio, or relation, the children will solve the 
mental problems given to them as readily and 
with the same facility that they do when we say 
“6 is what part of 12?” or what relation “6 is to 12,” 
or “12 is to 6?” 

In the lower grades all the various exercises in 
percentage can be taught to the pupils, and the 
term per cent. used, except in the subject of inter- 
est, which may be left over till the pupils are 
further advanced in their knowledge of arithmetic. 
Training beginners along the lines I have men- 
tioned will save at least two-thirds cf the time now 
devoted to percentage and its apylications. 

In teaching interest to pupils teach one good 
method and make it Children 
should, through their “savings banks’ deposits,” 
learn how to compute compound interest, and it 
will be time well spent if teachers will devote a 
lesson or two to “wild-cat schemes of speculation.” 

The underlying idea in all I have endeavored to 
present is to bring matters that are closely con- 
nected into groups, and to teach by and in groups 
and save the learners from floundering in the in- 
terminable meshes of details. 

[ put little emphasis on the form of the work the 
pupil does; so that it is neat, the steps connected 
and consecutive, and it can be read and easily un- 
derstood by anyone is as much as should be re- 
quired; the content is the important 
However, from the beginning of the common 
arithmetic the pupil. should be given 
methods for testing his own work as to accuracy, 
as time-saving .expedients, and especially in the 
four fundamental operations by casting out the 
nines and other devices. Short cuts should al- 
ways be encouraged in solving problems or in 
getting results, but these short cuts must be cor- 
rect. 

There are certain arithmetic constants that 
should be committed to memory and held ready 
for instant use, such, for instance, are the number 
of rods, yards, feet, and inches in a mile; the num- 
ber of acres in a section of land; the number of 
grains in a pound troy, and the number of grains 
in an avoirdupois pound; the number of cubic 
inches in a cubic foot; the number of cubic inches 
in a bushel; the number of cubic inches in a gallon; 
the number of degrees in a circle, and how the day 
and year are ascertained, etc. 

For the first two or three years no text should 
be placed in the pupil’s hands, but much concrete 
work and abstract mechanical exercises, 
and oral, should be used, and the 
about equally divided. This is the period for 
drill. At the middle of the third vear an elemen- 
tary text should be taken up in which concrete and 
abstract, oral and written, exercises are combined. 
All preliminary work should be decidedly sharp 
and incisive. 

This should be continued from one to two years, 
and then followed by a common school arithmetic 
under the grouping of subjects as I have already 


cover all 


cases. 


element. 


school 


written 
two should be 
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outlined. During the last two or three years the 
pupils should be subjected to a tremendous drill 
in a good mental arithmetic. This work should 
be done without the use of a pen or a pencil, and 
it should be what its title indicates—mental, not 
ciphering. 

By teaching the subjects along the lines | have 
marked out, from one-third to one-fourth of the 
time now set apart in our courses of study for 
arithmetic can be devoted to other subjects, and 
the pupils will be stronger in their work, and will 
know when to use their arithmetical knowledge 
without headlines on each page telling them just 
when to add, subtract, multiply, or divide. 


+0: @-0-H-0- oe — 


Wao WRoTE ?—(III.) 


108. “Sartor Resartus” ? 
109. “Walden? 

110. “Stories of Venice”? 
111. “Seven Oaks”? 

112. “David Copperfield”? 
113. “Fable for Critics’? 
114. “Silas Marner’? 

115. “An Order for a Picture’? 
116. “The Little Minister”? 
117. “The Bells’? 

118. “Lorna 
119. “Views Afoot’? 
120. “Jane Kyre”? 


Doone”? 


121. “Uncle Tom's Cabin”? 
122. “Last Days of Pompeii’? 

4 ‘Baby Rell? 

124. “The Manxman’? 
125. “Over the Hill to the Poorhouse”? 
126. “The Calf Path’? 
127. “The Moonstone”? 
128. “The Masqueraders”? 

mm CR 
30. “John 


Kiose to the Living Is More”? 
Halifax, Gentleman”? 
31. “The Mocking Bird’? 

2. “Arthur Bonnecastle”’? 
33. “Sherlock Holmes’? 

1. “Take Care o' Y’rself, Jim’? 
5 Ride”? 

36. “The Human Touch’? 

37. “You're His Beloved”? 
38. “Water Babies’? 


1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

134. 

135. “Sheridan's 
13 

13 

13 

139. “Crown of Wild Olives”? 





WHAT MAKES A SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. L. STEELE, 


Galesburg, Ill. 


Courses of study are very mch alike, but 
It is the spirit in the school that 
makes the difference; the course of study has lit- 
tle to do with this; it is the organization and the 
administration that make the school. Neither is 
great excellence in scholarship the true measure of 
the work of a high school. Superior scholarship 
is possible only to the few, but the high school is 
designed for the many, for all the boys and girls 
in their teens who have completed the grammar 
When a high school draws to it all such 
pupils, and holds them, and stimulates them to put 
forth their best efforts, and heips them to find 
themselves—all of which is possible—then it fulfills 
its mission. 


schools are not. 


schor y]. 
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THANK YOU, DR. MOWRY! 
Hyde Park, January 20, 1908. 


My dear Dr. Winship: I cannot refrain from telling 
you how pleased I am with the recent numbers of the 
Journal, The last number is very valuable for every 
true teacher, It is full of wholsome meat. “The Week 
in Review” is excellent. “Looking Backward, 1907,” 
should be used with all pupils over twelve or fourteen. 
Your death record is sad and too long for comfort. I 
wish more teachers would use such hints as your “Crops 
of 1907” on page 69. [By the way, in that list—is hay, 
tobacco, ete., measured by bushels?] 

Ah! You've given a grand lesson on page 72—John J. 
Enneking—ny Hyde Park neighbor. 

“Salaries” on page 77 will or ought to interest many 
teachers. Then, “Horses vs. Children.” 

But I took this sheet just to say a word and I am on 
the third page, so I must stop. 

The Journal has recently been better than ever before, 
and I have read it from Vol. I., No. 1, in January, 1875. 

Sincerely yours, 


William A. Mowry. 


—————+#- $0 -0-@ 





BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON. 


Editor of Journal of Education :— 

Dear Sir: A member of the American Institute of In- 
struction for many years, it is very gratifying to me 
that the next meeting is to be held in our beautiful city. 
It has met here before, but this time will have a warmer 
welcome than ever, 

In my travels over our country, when I introduce 
myself as from Burlington, Vt., lL am often told that I 
come from the most beautiful city in the United States. 
We are in close proximity to some of the most interest- 
ing localities of our country. 
Fort Ticonderoga, 
Bluff hotel, 
region. 


Within easy distance are 
Lake George, Ausable Chasm, Point 
Plattsburg, and the Adirondack 
Notch, just across the lake from 
Burlington, eight miles long, is one of the most wonder- 
ful mountain 


entire 
Wilmington 
notches in this country. In beauty and 
wild picturesqueness, it does not suffer in comparison 
with the famous White mountain notches, and in some 
respects is even more interesting. It is on the way from 
Ausable Forks to John Brown’s grave and Lake Placid. 
In Burlington we bave excellent hotels, and many of 
our beautiful homes will open their doors to members of 
the institute. “Come one, come all,” and learn some- 
thing of the warm hearts of our people and the uns 1r- 
passed beauties of the Green Mountain state. 
Joseph Dana Bartley, 


Burlington, Vt. 


O20 —— 


Mrs. Mary Ann Cooper, the original of Charles Dick- 
ens’ famous character of Little Dorrit, is living at 
Islington, England, and is ninety-four years of age. Her 
maiden name was Mary Ann Mitten, and she is the 
daughter of a farmer. When she was a little girl her 
parents moved to Johnson street, Clarendon sauare, Lon- 
don, and opposite them lived the Dickens family. 
tells how 


She 
familiar she was with Dickens, who, she ‘le 
clares, was always great at nicknames. 
Dorrit and Little Dorrit to him,” 
fond of each other, and he often said: “I'll write a book 
about and I shall call it ‘Little Dorrit.’” Mrs. 
slightly deaf, and suffers from rheumatism, 
but otherwise she is astonishingly active and alert. Her 
adventures as Little Dorrit, the child of the Marshalsea, 
had no foundation in fact. 


“I was always 
she says. ‘‘We were 


you, 
Cooper is 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 208 pp. 

An invaluable discussion of a subject on which many 
of the ablest minds of to-day are doing much earnest 
thinking. That the public schools are to be legitimately 
expected to have much to do with character formation, 
is the thought and the demand of all high-minded people. 
But how to secure such beneficent results, especially un- 
der the American system of no state-church, is the prob- 
lem. To stimulate thought on the subject a citizen of 
California offered a prize of $500 for the best essay on 
the problem, and another of $300 for the next best. The 
judges selected gave the first prize to Charles BE. Rugh, 
principal of the Bay school of Oakland, Cal.; and the sec- 
ond (though somewhat to our surprise) to the Rev. T. P. 
Stevenson of Philadelphia. And here are these two es- 
says, and also the three that stood next in rank—one by 
Professor Starbuck of the University of Iowa; another 
by Frank Cramer of Palo Alto, Cal.; and the last by 
Principal George E. Myers of Washington, D. C. And 
if there is anywhere five saner deliverances on the sub- 
ject of the teaching of ethics in our schools than these, 
we have not seen them. They are deserving of the 
widest distribution and the most careful perusal. They 
cover all the ground, and yet are not examples of ethi- 
cal idealism. ‘They deal with practical subjects, and in 
a manner that illuminates what all feel to be an impor- 
tant and needful part of our school work and life. 


THINKING, FEELING, DOING. 
mental science. 
Revised and 
Sons. 261 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 
This is one of the most attractive of the new works on 

psychology. ‘The first edition had a sale of 20,000, which 

is indeed phenomena! for a technical presentation of so 
scholarly a subject. The new edition is a notable ad- 
vance on the first. Dr. Scripture was a pioneer in this 
line of investigation and publicity. Most students have 
been content to give us the philosophy developed from 
their experiments, but Dr. Scripture gives all the proc- 
esses as well as the results. He has developed rare skill 
ih watching and testing, in observing experiments. 
Among the special features of the book may be men- 
tioned the wealth of illustrations showing experiments in 
every department of mental life, clear and concise de- 
scriptions of experiments on the time of thought and ac- 
tion, the remarkable chapter on color, the entertaining 
one on binocular vision, the summary of Windt’s new 
theory of the feelings, the practical instructions for 
training attention and improving memory, together with 

a full consideration of suggestion, hypnotism, etc. 

GREATER BOSTON IN 1777. A Facsimile of Henry 
Pelham’s Map of Boston and Environs. 59 Bromfield 
street, Boston: W. A. Butterfield. Prices, ordinary 
paper, $1.00; mounted on linen, $2.00; limited edition 
on hand-made paper for collectors, $3.50. By mail, 15 
cents extra. 
In 1777 there was published in London by Henry Pel- 

ham a map of Boston, of which only seven copies are 

known, three of these being signed by Henry Pelham 
and the others unsigned. The work is not in the Bos- 
ton public library, the John Carter Brown, the Lenox, 
the New York Historical, the Library of Congress, or 
many other of the noted libraries which might be ex- 
pected to have a copy. The Harvard college library 
has a copy, but it is imperfect and lacks the signature. 

Some months ago one of these seven known copies came 

into the possession of W. A. Butterfield, a book dealer 

of this city, who at once recognized its value, and who 
has had it engraved in exact facsimile from the original, 

a brilliant signed impression. The map bears an in- 

scription at the bottom as follows:— 

A | plan of | Boston | in | New England | with its | en- 

virons including | Milton | Dorchester | Roxbury | Brook- 

line | Cambridge | Medford | Charlestown | parts of | 

Malden and Chelsea | with the | Military | works con- 

structed | in those places | in the years | 1775 and 1776 

London | Henry Pelham | 1777 | Engraved | in aqua-tinta 

| by Francis Jukes | size | 27 x 37 inches | Scale 1.168 | 

feet | to an | inch. 

The particular value of this map of Boston lies not 
only in its exceeding rarity, but because it represents 
so accurately the Boston of 130 years ago. It shows 
not only the exact position of the British and American 
troops before the evacuation of Boston, but Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at Cambridge, General Putnam’s 
lines of communication, the road taken by Paul Revere 


An introduction to 
By EB. W. Scripture, Ph. D., M. D., 
enlarged. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

With diagrams and 187 illustrations, 
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as far as Medford, the route of Earl Percy’s troops, 
Colonel Dawes’s route and General Putnam’s route be- 
tween his camp and Cambridge, and establishes the po- 
sitions of the three-gun battery at Fort Washington, 
Cambridge, and all the forts, redoubts, and entrench- 
ments around Boston, with the ranges of their guns, 
From an historical and military point of view it is one 
of the most useful maps of Boston ever made, but it Is 
more than this, depicting accurately the residences of 
such prominent people as the Vassalls, Judge Sewall, 
Judge Lee, Mr. Foxcraft, Lieutenant-Governor Oliver, 
Mr. Fairwather, and Ralph Inman in Cambridge; the 
General Royall House in Medford; Ten Hills Farm (R. 
Temple, Esq.), Somerville; Judge Watts in Chelsea; Wil- 
liams house, Noddles island; Governors Taylor and Shir- 
ley, Captain Loring, Colonel Hatch in Dorchester; Judge 
Auchmuty, J. Winslow in Roxbury; Mr. Brinley’s and 
Sewall’s farm in Brookline. 


HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. By Edwin C. 
Wooley, Ph. D., of the University of Wisconsin. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Clog 239 pp. Price, 80 
cents. r VM. 

This is a volume that has eviden 
considerable time in its preparation, and has decided 
merits. It deals with all the prime elements essential 
to a judicious use of the Saxon tongue in the construc- 
tion of diction. It will certainly aid those who are aim- 
ing to acquire correct speech, and to write graceful se¢n- 
tences. Yet we are not quite sure but that the author 
strains a point here and there, and seems in his exactions 
to border on the finical. The Saxon is a growing lan- 
guage. It has been so, and promises to continue so. 
And one must say that many of the newer words, which 
the author challenges, are not to be ruled out simply be- 
cause Scott or Tennyson did not happen to use them. 


‘ 
@ost the author 


LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. 
Associate-Professor Philip S. 
of Chicago. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 285 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Next to Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell,” no German play has 
enjoyed the constant popularity of this soldier-comedy 
from Lessing. It is a great human document whose 
pages are instinct with a _ poet’s intellect and a poet's 
heart. And the American editor gives us in his intro- 
duction the sifted grain of Lessing’s life »td literary la- 
bor. In addition to the text, which is rew&rding reading 
to the student of German, there are necessary annota- 
tions and a full vocabulary. The repititional exercises 
are an excellent feature, 


Edited by 
Allen of the University 


FIRST LESSONS IN CIVICS. By 
D.,of Baltimore, Md. New York: The American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. 224 pp. 

It has been quite a popular labor with authors of late 
to write on subjects touching communal life. If the 
pupils of our schools shall be in future days ignorant of 
their duties as citizens, it will not be because informa- 
tion on civic matters is beyond their reach. And this 
author makes a valuable addition to this subject of how 
our American citizen life is organized, what its privileges 
and responsibilities are, and what the aims of civil gov- 
ernment from the municipality to the nation should be. 
The book is intended to be used as a text-book in the 
schools, and a better one than this it would be difficult 
to produce. It may have peers, but no superiors. 


S. E. Forman, Ph. 


MOLTKE’S DIE BEIDEN FREUNDE. 
D. Jessen, Ph. D., of Bryn Mawr. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 140 pp. Net price, 35 cents. 

This is a German text of the only narrative prose that 
Von Moltke—the great German strategist—ever wrote. 
It appeared in 1827 in one of the most popular and most 
influential journals of Berlin. The military and amorous 


Edited by Karl 


elements are blended throughout. The style is pure 
German. The annotator does excellent work in his 


notes, which are brief but inclusive, and he adds a full 
vocabulary. a Soe 
BOUKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Money Hunger.’’ By Henry A, Wise Wood. 
Putnam's Sons. 
“The American Constitution.” 


New York: 


New York: G.P. 
By F. J. Stimson. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“Dramatic French Reader.’”’ By L. A. Ashleman. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“The History of Music to the Death of Schubert.” By John K. 
Paine,——‘‘Fairy Tales.’’ (Vol.1.) Compiled and edited by M. F. 
Lansing. Price, 40 cents. —— ‘‘Legends, Tales, and Poems of 
Becquer.’’ Edited by Everett Ward Olmsted. Price, $1.00 ——‘*Les 
Plus Jolis Contes de Fées,’’ Edited by Jules Lazare. Price,35 cents. 
——‘‘Maistre’s Les Prisenniers du Caucase.”’ Edited by C. W. Rob- 


Price, $1.25. 


Price, 75 cents. 


son. Price, 30cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
“Livy.”’ (BookI.and Selections from BooksII.—X.) By Walter 
Dennison. Price, 60 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this héading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 21: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boylston street, Boston. 

February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendence. N. E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 





EDUCATIONAL, ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 
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leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


,™ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Funeral service was 
held on January 25 over the remains 
of William Horace Furber, master of 
the Prescott school district, Charles- 
town, at his home in Brighton. There 
was present a large delegation from 
the graduating class of the Prescott 





grammar school under the sub-mas- 
ter, Melzar H. Jackson. With them 


were all of the regular assistants in 
the Prescott school district. In addi- 
tion to these there were present Su- 
perintendent Stratton D. Brooks, As- 
sistant Superintendents Walter §&. 
Parker, Maurice P. White, and Au- 
gustine L. Rafter, with nearly every 
master of Boston, several head mas- 
ters of Boston high schools, and Su- 
perintendent Bates of the Cambridge 
schools, a close friend of Mr. Furber. 
The service was conducted by Rev. 
John O. Haarvig of the Alliston Con- 
gregational church, who spoke a few 
words regarding Mr. Furber’s work 
and place in the community. The 
body was taken to Waterville, Me., 
the family being accompanied by 
William C. Crawford, master of the 
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Another service was held in the home 
of the president of Colby College at 


Waterville, where the burial took 
place, 
Funeral services for the late 


D. C. Heath, the well-known Boston 
publisher, took place in the Congre- 
gational church at Newtonville Feb- 
ruary 1, They were conducted by 
the Rey. J. T. Stocking of Newton- 
ville and the Rev. Charles F. Dole of 
Jamaica Plain. The church was 
crowded, and among those who paid 
their last tribute to the deceased 
were many well-known men of Bos- 
ton and outside cities. Delegations 
from the numerous clubs and associa- 
tions of which the late Mr. Heath 
was & member were present, and rep- 
resentatives from various other 
bodies’ with which he was identified 
helped to swell the body of mourners. 
The altar and the space about the 
casket were filled with flowers. 
Wreaths and set pieces and cut flow- 
ers were piled about in banks and 
mounds. The body was taken to the 
receiving vault in the Newton ceme- 
tery. The honorary pallbearers were: 
The Hon. John D. Long, Edwin D. 
Mead, Edwin Ginn, George H. Mif- 
fiin of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Ben- 
jamin F. Sanborn, Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Dr. John Allyn of Allyn & Bacon, 
Herbert M. Plympton, the Rey. N. F. 
Warren, dean of Boston University 
Theological School, and M. B. Mason 


of the 8. D. Warren Company, all of 
Boston; the Hon. George Hutchinson 


A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL METHOD 
OF TEACHING READING 


The Aldine Readers 


By CATHERINE T. BRYCE, Primary 
Supervisor, and FRANK E. SPAULD- 
ING, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newton, Mass. 


Spring of 1908: Association of Col- Washington Allston school district, 
















Are You Satisfied ? 











Are you satisfied with the reading in 
your schools ? 

Are you satisfied with the pupils’ grasp 
of the thought ? 

Are you satisfied with the pupils’ power 
to read independently at sight ? 

Are you satisfied with the pupils’ ex- 
pression ? 

Are you satisfied, in short, with the re- 
sults obtained ? 

Are you satisfied with the time and 
effort expended on these results ? 

If you are not satisfied on all these 
points, why not investigate 










A series of reading books based on 
Methods of Teaching Reading success- 
fully employed by the authors for 
several years in the schools of Passaic, 


N. J., and Newton, Mass. 











Already adopted in over 765 cities and 
towns in Mass., used in most of the 
State Normal Schools of Mass., and 
received with enthusiasm by teachers 









everywhere. THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS 
A SIMPLE Method and a SUCCESS. which combine the best material with 
FUL Method. 


the most effective method ? 











NEWSON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


27 West 23d St., New York. 120 Boylston St., Boston. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 80 per cent. and has 
INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE!! 


Why? 


Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


‘“‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 








comprising the || 
Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders | 
“T” Back Binder and Transparent Papers } 
DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 





THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


| 
| 
PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 











of Newton, J. S. Cushing of Norwocd, 
President Harris of Amherst Col- 
lege, C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, 
George A. Plympton, Henry Holt, 
Charles EK. Merrill, Charles L. Patten, 
Edgar ©. Silver, and Gilman H. 
Tucker, New York. 

The next meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association 
will be held Friday, February 21, in 
Jacob Sleeper Hull, Boston Univer- 
sity. The general topic of the morn- 
ing will be, “The Shortage of Teach- 
ers’; the general topic of the after- 
noon will be, “Moral E:Viucation.’ ’ 

MEDFORD. Principal Bliss P. 
Boultenhouse of the Franklin gram- 
mar s¢hool of the Glenwood district 
of the city died at his home Junuary 
29, after a brief illness from puneu- 
monia. Principal Boultenhouse, who 
was thirty-five years old, was a grad- 
uate of Boston University, 1898, and 
had been in charge of the Franklin 
school since it was erected seven 
years ago. He was a teacher in the 
high school for a short time before he 
Was made principal of the Franklin 
school. 

CHICOPEE. The school con: mit- 
tee has voted to ask the aldermen for 
au appropriation of $10,000 for a new 
building for manual training and 
equipment. The plans made call for 
a one-story building of brick on the 
high school grounds, and measuring 
about forty by seventy feet. Such a 
building will care for all the present 
needs in this line. It will ask for 
$5,100 for the building and $4,900 for 
equipment, making a total of $10,000. 

WORCESTER. Clark University 
on February 1 commemorated the an- 
niversary of the birth of its founder, 
Jonas G. Clark, with the regular an- 
nual founders’ day exercises. Presi- 
dent Carroll D. Wright had charge of 
the program, and the principal ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Samuel D. 
Capen of the department of modern 
languages. His subject was “The 
Mission of the College Teachers.” 





RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE. Following up the 
action of the Barnard Club’s report 
on industrial education, Mayor M« 
Carthy called a meeting of citizens, 


notably of those organizations espe 
cially interested in the movement and 
a great stride forward was taken. 
The purpose was to shift the problem 


from a teachers’ committee to one 
representative of all interested 
classes. The new committee also 
represents the convergence of three 
other movements: The National ASs:c- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the state 
committee of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Industrial Edu 
cation, the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Providence, all of which were 
vetting to work in the same direc- 
tion. ‘The trade unions will be given 
every opportunity from the start to 
get their case before the public. This 
committee is authorized to report 
back a definite scheme for investigat- 
ing the subject, with reference to the 
needs and conditions in Providence 





CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. J.-Pierpont Morgan 
has given the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, four volumes descriptive of 
his art collections in London and 
New York. The volumes make a set 
of great interest and yalue for lovers 
of art. This set is one of forty which 
Mr. Morgan has caused to be pre 
pared for presentation. 

Colonel Francis Parsons, president 
of the Yale Alumni Association of 
Hartford. has announced that it had 
been decided to postpone the annual 
dinner of the body till Saturday, leb- 
ruary 15, that Secretary of War Wil- 
liam H. Taft desires to attend the 
meeting of the Yale corporation to be 
held in New Haven Monday, Febru 
ary 17. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Association of Cla 
sical and High School Teachers will 
he held at the Hartford public hich 
school February 15. An_ informal 
Iuncheon will be served in the lunch 
room of the high school to the mem- 
bers of the association and giulests. 
The program follows: 

-Morning session: 10.45 o'clock, bu 


ness meeting: 11.15 o'clock, addre:s 
“Some Recent Criticisms and Ne 
Demands Made Upon Gur Publi 
School System,” G, Stanley Hall, |] 
I)., president Clark Univer ; 
eester, } rt of ( 
und election of offic 
\fiternoon n ) ( 
Lye 1 ( Cc 
us r ¢ per ] DI 1 ! “{ 
er ] Studie Pee \ioody \ 
I t WI Should I h 
I yikkeeping nd Where It S 
} rai t a (‘ou ( | 


Kilis, Technical high school, Spring- 
field; touch system typewriting—En :- 
lish. Miss Elizabeth W. Cleaveland, 
New Haven. The following subjects 
nre offered for discussion: “Rhetoric,” 
Huber G. Buehler, Hotch 
kiss school, Lakeville; “Grammar.” 
Alfred M. Hitcheock, Hartford: “Col 
lege Entrance Examinations.” Dr. 
Susan SS. Sheridan, New Haven; 
“Composition,” Miss Kunice H. Gulli- 
ver, Norwich; “History,” Miss Eliza- 
beth G. Kane, Waterbury; *“the Plice 
of Geography in the Teaching of His 
toly’’;: “Latin and Greek,’ J. Edmund 
Larss, Hotchkiss school, Lakeville; 
(1) “Helps in Teaching Greek Gram- 
nar,’ Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, 
Trinity College; (2) “The ‘Treatment 
of the Complex Sentence,” F. P, 
Moulton, Hartford; (3) discussion, 
‘The Teaching of Vocabulary.” with 
especial reference to Browne’s and 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth$1, 50 
“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand. [have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that | consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
tirst lesson—the logical arrangement and ped 
agogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.’ Weodford 1 Anderson, 
PA.D., Washington lrvir P ; h i. 
Send for particulars of Special Course for 
reachers and Trial Lesson 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sqa,, N.Y. 


Professor 





The Most Comprehensive Chronol- 
ogy of the English Sovereigns 


Ever offered Gives the relations of the 
royal houses at a glance from Alfred the 
Great to Queen Victoria A cuide of ex« p- 


tional value for Library or Class Room 


1. ROLFE ‘ nder 
ula nt of « v ? nte 
I | s ™m 

d " ( 
} r ty 
Prof r HART I Lvé 
} _ 
é I ¢ ya 
uses of Great Brit r athe her 
merit Of not bell t ! w itt 
Postpaid for 25 cts. by 
- 
FRANKLIN PERRIN, Publisher, 
Arsenal Sq., Cambridge, Mass 
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Lodge’s vocabularies of high school 
Latin; (4) question box; “Mathe- | 
matics,” Homer W. Brainard, Hart- 
ford: (1) “The Present College Re- | 
quirements in Mathematics Exces- | 
sive?’ papers and discussion; (2) | 
some topics of general in‘erest; | 
“Modern Languages,’ Dr. John i’, | 
Cushing, New Haven; “A Principal’s 
Point of View”; “Science,” David G. 
Smyth, Martford; joint meeting with 
the Connecticut Science Teachers’ 
Association. Henry <A. Tirrell of 
Norwich is corresponding secretary. | 

STORRS. 


Following an illness of 
s'x weeks, at the Rhode Island hos- 
pital, Charles Abbot Davis, curator | 
of the Roger Williams Park museum 
of Providence, R. I., and at one time, 
for nine years, a teacher in the Tech- 


uical high school, died January 50 
+ . . sas | 
from cerebro-spinal meningitis. Mr. 
Davis was widely known in _ the 


realms of the natural scientists, while 
his personal collection of insects has 
been pronounced the best in Rhode 


Island, aud his collection of shells | 
ranks third in the state. The only 
child of George KE. and Emma A, 


Davis, he was born in Burlington, | 
Vt., March 24, 1868, He graduated 
in IS8G from the Burlington high 


<chool, and in 1891 from the Institute 
of Technology in Worcester, receiv- 
ing the degree of a mechanical engi- 
neer. After teaching a year in Wil- 
mington, Del, aud Atlanta, Ga.. he 
was connected with the Connecticut 
State Agricultural College in Storrs, 
Conn., following which for nine years 
he was one of the teaching staff at 
the Technical high school Provi 
dence, R. I. 


in 





CENTRAL STATES. 





CHILLICOTHE. In the death of | 
Principal Helen E. Veail the city 
loses one of its most widely known 
and beloved teachers. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





| telyou. 


OHIO. 





For $68,000 the trustees of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania 


have purchased twelve acres of} 
Schenley farms property recently 
bought for $450,000, near the Car- | 


negie Institute and Carnegie Techni- 


cal schools. No time will be lost 
now in securing competitive plans] 
for the new buildings, which, when | 

} 


completed, will cost $1,000,000. | 

The trustees and overseers of Bow- | 
doin College held a special meeting 
in Brunswick, Me., lately to remove 
the technical difficulties in the way} 
of the admission of the college to the 





benefits of the Carnegie foundation 
fund for the advancement of |. teach- 
ing. <All these difficulties were re- 
moved, it was announced, and the! 
way was made clear for raising the} 
S50,000 that remains to be rajsed to 
secure the $200,000 under the terms 
of the fund. A large ortion of the} 
nie ary sum is a been se 
cured nd st l last 
= O00 ha - in 
2 ——EE 
N V YEAR’S EVE AMENITIES. 
( cious! My de L do 
1» l k so mue 
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When Secretary Cortelyou left the | 


department of commerce and labor 
to assume direction of the post-office 
department he took with him a very 


dignified and gentlemanly old darky | 


messenger. 

A day or so after Mr. Cortelyou’s 
assumption of his new dignities, the 
old messenger was dozing in his 
chair just outside the anteroom of 
the postmaster-general when another 


| nessenger approached him, saying:— 


“There's a gentleman in the room 
across the hall who wants to see Mr. 


| Cortelyou.”’ 


“He can't see Lim,’ was 
reply. 
“But 


the firm 


he says he must see him,” 


| persisted the second messenger. 


“IT don't know nothin’ about dat,” 
returned the old chap, “but 1 do | 
know dat nobody kin see Mr. Cor- 


He’s jest gone to his sanc- 
tum sanitarium.’—January Lippin- 
cott’s. 


HE GOT IT. 
A New York business house once 
hung out a card reading:— 
BOY WANTED. 
Many applicants came, none of 


whom seemed to be just the kind of 
boy the firm was looking for. 

At last a brisk looking lad entered 
with the card under his arm. “What 
are you doing with that card?” asked 


the man in charge. “Why, I'm the 
boy,” was the reply, “so I just 
brought the card in.” And it is re- 


corded that that boy got the place. 

Now, if he had been one of the 
doubting kind, or lacking in self-con- 
fidence, he would in all probability 
have failed to get the place, just as 
the others had. But he had faith 
and he acted upon it and he won. 
William E. Towne, in January Nau- 
tilus. 


THE DEADLY TRIANGLE. 
Wherever two men and a maid are 
found, 
Or turn it the other way, 
You are sure to be right 
If you look for a fight, 
‘or where there’s a_ frill 
fray. 


there’s a 


THE COMMANDMENT BREAKER, 


Scott-—-“I guess there’s none of us 


| better than we should be.” 


Mott—-“Lord no! I was thinking it 
over last night. Why, only yesterday 
[I was guilty of killing time, murder- 
ing a tune, smothering a yawn, steal- 
ing a cutting a ereditor, and 
breaking into a perspiration.” 


“tr 
KISS, 
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Pear 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks. are 
peaches, he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’, she replied. 

Pears Soap brings 
the color of health 
to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all the 
world. 








A TROUBLESOME INTERIM, 


Every one has heard of the Irish- 
man who was injured, not by falling 
from the roof, but by “stoppin’ so 
sudden” when he struck the ground. 
Possibly he was related ‘to the little 
girl who figures in a bit of dialogue 
in the Washington Post. 

“Dorothy,” asked her aunt one day, 
“do you like to go to school?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied dutiful Dor- 
othy. “I like going and I like com- 
ing back. It is staying there between 
times that sticks me.”—Youth’s Com- 


| panion. 


DRIFTING. 

“Well, daughter, that 
of yours established a 
evening.” 

“What do you mean, pa?” 

“Your mother reported him off the 
hat-rack at ten o’clock, and he hadn’t 
made the’ vestibule when your 
brother steamed in at twelve.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


young man 
record last 


BUT WHAT SEX IS BCHO? 
Hicks—“Say, I’ve found a spot out 
n the Newtons where my wife can’t 
possibly have the last word.” 
Wicks—‘Where is it?” 
Hicks—“Under Echo Bridge.” 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers 


| absolutely, removing not 
‘only every suggestion of dirt, but 
‘also any dried, half-dead skin that 


| cious! My > disfigures the hands, and this in so 
“Stella"I'm quite weil, thank you, FeNtle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
roved, you aret vo ek Pos'vely  rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


Minneapolis, 414 Yee | Bldg. 


N Y., 156 Ave, 
eb Poon 


‘enn. Ave. 
20 Michigan Avenue. 


Denver, Col., 405 


r Bidg. 
Spokane, Wash., oh nis hookers’ Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bl 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 





se 5. McCullough Ceachers’ Agencye 


Successful School and College Bureau 
ide aditmen ko oan IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


ealiway 
xchange 
ee 

Chicago 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 





me SCIENCE ountan yn 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 








EDUCATORS 
EXCHANGE 


During the last five years our business 
has increased 67 per cent. 


Established 1897 
101J Tremont Street, Boston 











Some New Books. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Money Hunger. ........ se cccvcccccecccccesceces Wood G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. —a- 
Renaissance Maskers..........--+-.-sseeceeeeees Rose “ $1.00 
ish Prose Composition............6.0+s.+055 Umphrey pains v2 Book Co., ‘ 75 
The Am American Constitution..........--.- 00.5000. Stimson Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons, sie 1.25 
I cdi tno dot eadssee < pine csucgecoscoces Gosse “ 1.00 
PAGBIOS 500202 022s cess scene senses cscs ceces: ceeees Nichols Columbia Univ. Press, —_ 
The History of Music to the Death of Schubert Paine Ginn & Co., Boston — 
WOES NB aoe o> oncncnresesccccsesccucecscccecces Lansing(Ed.) ‘“* * 40 
Legends, Tales,and Poems of Becquer......... Olmsted (Ed.) ** “ “ “ 1.00 
Les Plus ’ Jolis RS ion cencccccteceos Lazare(Ed.) “ “ «* “ ‘35 
Maistre’s Les Prisonniers du Caucase.......... Robson (Ed.) “ * * oe 30 
Dramatic French Reader..............+++-ss+00+ Ashleman = A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 75 
os I.and - atetaanaegh from Books II.—X.) Dennison Macmillan Co., N. Y. .60 
The Inward Light...........-.----.--eeeeeeeeeeee Hall ” oo 1.75 
Christianity and the Social Order...... ....... Campbell ‘ me Me 1.50 
The Philosophical Basis of Religion............ Watson os “ “ 3.00 
Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading.......... Huey es “4 dane 
Women and Other Women................5-.055 Hawthorne Duffield & Co., “ 1.20 
Plans for a National Theatre.......... Archer & Barker os a 2.50 
Women’s Workand Wages............ Cadbury, 
" Matheson & Shann Univ. of Chi’go Press, Chi’go 1.50 
The True Nature of Value.....-.......scsseeeees Spr A RI ya: “ “ 1 00 | 
Value and Distribution.................. 0... eees Davenport “ ‘“ ‘ e “ 3.50 
MMCIONE Thaly: .... 0... ccc cece ce ceeeccccesccceccee Pais mee NE, a! 08 “ “ 5.00 
My Winter Garden. ...........:-.cceeeeeeeeceeees Kingsley Outing Pub. Co.,N. Y. satay 
A Shepherd of the Stars............-eseeseeeeeee Campbell E.P.Dutton&co, “ 1.50 
Abraham Lincoln..........-2.-:eeeeeeeeeceeeeees Binns e = ie a “ 1.50 





= 





Educational Institutions. 
~““NORMAL SCHOOLS —™ST 


St NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both 


sexes. For catalogue, 

address the Principal, A.G BoypEeN, A.M. 
S'VE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrousuRa, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal address 
Joux G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, | 
women only. Especial attention is 

ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 

| catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
rincipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catal es address 
J. ASRURY PITMAN. 

















Mt. Ay 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships 

For Teachers 
For men teachers and —- superintend- 
ents on leave of absence. ots 108 for 
1908-02 received until March For 
information and blank forms of application 
address George W. Robinson, Secretary of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 











FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for "children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 





| PROGRESS AND RETROGRES- 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The novel feature of the Febru- 
ary St. Nicholas is the first install- 
ment of “The Story of the League,” 
illustrated with reproductions of six- 
teen photographs of girls and boys 
who have been cash prize and gold 
badge winners in St. Nicholas League 
contests. This feature is to be con- 
tinued, as it is the wish of the league 
editor to publish the portraits—and 
some of the work—of as many honor 
members of the league as may be 
possible—and an interesting and sug- 
gestive showing it makes. The se- 


rials—“‘The Gentle Interference of 
Bab,” “Harry’s Island,” “Three 
Years Behind the Guns,” and “Fa- 


mous Indian Chiefs’”—are well under 
way, and there are short stories, 
rhymes, and sketches in plenty. 
“Hints and Helps for ‘Mother’ ” this 
month tells girls and boys how val- 
entines may be made at home out of 


niaterials likely to be at hand—val- 
entines dainty and funny. And the 
merry “For Very Little Folks De- 


partment” has several pages of jin- 
gles and pictures. 

—The February Century 
the first of the promised papers on 
Egypt, the text by Robert Hichens, 
the illustrations, in color, by Jules 
Guerin—author and artist having vis- 
ited Egypt specially to gather ma- 
terial for this feature. Both have 
caught and portrayed with rare sym- 
pathy of feeling the color, 


brings 


pictur- 
esqueness, wonder, and mystery of 
Egypt's ancient monuments. This is 
sue, too, contains the first of Helen 
Keller’s new essays, entitled ‘Sense 
and Sensibility.” Among other 
strong features of a strong number 
is Charles H. Caffin’s discussion of 
“Progress in Photograp'y,”’ with spe- 


cial reference to the work of Eduard 
J. Steichen and reproductions of Mr. 





Steichen’s interesting portraits of 
Maeterlinck, Rodin, Duse, Richard 
Strauss, and William M. Chase. 
* 
A WINTER CONTRIBUTOR. 


| Dear St. Nicholas :— 


SION. 
“America is the land of opportu- 
nity,” said the patriotic citizen. 


“Think of the men who have at- 
tained greatness from huinble begin- | 
nings.” 

“Yes,” answered the Buropean, 
who had been reading investigation 
reports, “but think also of the men 
who have attained humility from 
great beginnings.”—Washington Star. 

SUPPLY CUT OFF. 

Minister—‘‘My dear little boy, why 

don’t you get an umbrella?’ 


Jakey—‘‘Since pa has quit going 


to church he never brings home any 
more umbrellas.”—The Jewish 
Ledger. 

PROMOTED. 





The seventeen-year-old daughter of | 
a widely-known naval officer was en- 
tertaining a friend in Washington, 
when the latter gave expression to’ 
her delight that the eldest sister of | 
the girl in question had become en- | 
gaged to a lieutenant in the same ser- 
vice as her father. 

“But I’m sure you're going to miss | 
your sister dreadfully,” she added. 

The other smiled. “Oh, dear, yes!” 
she exclaimed. “But just think of it, 


my dear—this change advances me a} 


number!’—February Lippincott’s. 


| With a merry sense of wintry, 





If you’d make a cheerful jingie 
To make the young blood tingle, 
glintry 
glee, 
I don’t know any writer, 
Who can make a jingle brighter, 
Or who is loved as boys and _ girls 
love me. 


I can sing in any 
Long or short, 
ure, 
always speak 
brightsome joys. 
Though ‘tis I who tell you so, 
My jingles have a + 
That takes whole loads of 
girls and boys. 


measure 
as suits your pleas- 
And I 


of lightsome, 


“ 
£0, 


laughing 


My jingles are heard yearly, 

And that they are loved dearly. 
The faces of my listeners will tell; 

For they brighten, and eyes glisten 

As, with a smile, they listen 
To the ringling and the jingling, gay 

Sleigh bell. 

—From the January St. Nicholas. 





THE AFTERCLAP. 
Griggs—“Ever feel any bad effects 
from smoking?’ 
Briggs—“Yes, after 
when dad and I had 


iny first pipe, 
an interview in 


the woodshed.”’ 

















BOSTON THEATRES. | 


KEITH’S. 
The bill arranged for the coming} 
week contains four stars of headline | 
magnitude — Horace Goldin, Julius 
Steger, Grace Hazard, and Whit Cun- 
liffe. Horace Goldin’s inventive skill 
and mechanical ability, combined with 
his deftness as a conjuror, have made | 
him the foremost magician of the day, | 
one whose illusions are simply mar- 
velous. Goldin has several new tricks 
that have never before been shown in 
3oston. A return visit from Julius 
Steger and his company in “The Fifth 
Commandment” will be a most wel- 
come event. Those who saw Grace 
Hazard in her dainty novelty, “Five 
Feet of Comic Opera,’ when she 
played her first engagement in Bos-| 
ton about a year ago, will never for- 
get the instantaneous hit she made | 
with her delightfully unique offering. 
She has become one of the most 
sought-after stars in vaudeville. 
Whit Cunliffe, known as “The Man in 
3rown,” is a singer of comic songs 
who has a tremendous vogue in Lon 
don, and who is sure to create a sen 
sation in Boston. Sam Watson’s | 
Farmyard, a most unusual animal act | 
that is full of comedy; Vernon, a re 
markable ventriloquist; the Rose De 
Haven sextette, a beautifully staged 


dancing act; Wynn and Lewis, “The 
Rah! Rah! Boys,” in a bright con 
versational — skit; three Abdallah 


,rothers, Arabian tumblers; Eldridge, 


who makes pictures with sand; Myers 
11 


ind Rosa, jolly jugglers, and the 

A all 
kinetograph with new pictures will al 
have places on the program Vesta 


Victoria will head the bill for the 
week ot February 17 


/ 


———_ ee 
IN THE UPPER CRUST. 
Mrs. Younger—‘No; now that Jack 


and I have separated, no one can fill 
his place. I loved him from the bot- 
tom of my heart.” 

Mrs. Older—“Yes, yes, my dear; 
but there’s always room at the top.” 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. 
Scott—“‘Cheer up, old fellow; every | 
cloud has a silver lining, you know.” | 
Mott—‘‘Well, Iwish to thunder the 
inventors would hurry up with those 
air ships.” 


WHERE ARE WE AT? 
Hicks—“F'unny when you think of | 
it, isn’t it?’ 
Wicks—* What?” 
Hicks—“‘Why the present is only | 
the future we had in the past.” 





LACKS SAND. 
Maud—*“Your friend, Mrs. Win- 
throp-Beach, seems to worry an aw- 
ful lot.” 
Belle—‘Worry! Why, she worries 
every time the tide goes out for fear 
it won't come in again.” 


SHIFTING THE BLAME. 
Mrs. Cupps (to late-homing hus 
band)—“Tipsy again! I thought you 
made a resolution to quit drinking.” 
Mr. Cupps—“I did, m’ dear; but it 
made a new man of me, and he broke 
ag 


Some people wed, I have been told, 
from animosity; a few from love, a 
lot for gold, and some from curiosity. 
—New York Times. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


is not far from Holyoke, 

GARDN ER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High School 

wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned, The value 


of a cen- best teach- 








‘het"To HOLYOKE, MASS. sso 
where the O 9 


*and the one 
to which those who have the best places to fill apply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, nuw a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us for a teacher and when we named one, said, *‘Why, 
sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and lam ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.” He would 
rather pay it than have 


her know that he had Vi SYRA( | ISE N ¢ 
| to be reminded of her la 9 . ” 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 





BREWER Weency 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 . CHICAGO 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fticsisc“ina Famfites 


, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °° Watash Avenue, 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage. Supply best Schools and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book containsvaluable information, Address C, J, ALBERT, gr. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRaTtT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St.,.+ arrisburg, Pa., 1548 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 














ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lewa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Morines, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston $e. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








soepeneoooocoquecosyenenieernte te: ate ame 
Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 2 
every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


; Agency — — rr 
| Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. ‘ 


SOOO OOS HOSS OSSSSSSSSHSOSOSHSS SOOO SOOS SOOO OOD 
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MENNENS 


Borated 32 Talcum 


TOILET 








. 
Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes by the schools of the 
United States and Canada than all other makes of 
typewriters combined ? 


Well, the Answer is Easy 


Students of shorthand and typewriting know 
that the Remington is the Standard machine, 
and that Remington operators always enjoy 
the best opportunities. Therefore students are 
wise enough to want instruction on the Rem- 
ington, and the best schools are wise enough 
to give it. 









a a Champion 
protector of the skir vow ~~ yo, rticular men and 


Be yas pod , BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 


er, 
ade dbs ‘the medic 
’ 
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1 > ill effe “Me nne ns 
ind after bathing. “In the 

y ip in non- re fill. 

“box the lox. & it MENNEN'S 

fa th it's ge aan and a guar 

antec > Oo f ‘purity. Gt ed under tl 

Food and Drugs ‘ t, June. 30t! 190€ Seria 

Yo. 154 Sold whe Ds ’ 
Sample Free. 

GERHARD ME a N CO, 

Newark, N. 
rry MENNEN'’S Vi 














Talcum 





ole ‘Eee ited 
ywiler 








Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 























SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES 


FOR 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


COMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP 


17 


Among the Exercises contained in the book are the foll 


THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


OUR UNION 
HISTORICAL EXERCISE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE REGIMENT DRILL 
PILGRIM PLAY 
LIBERTY’S CALL 
WASHINGTON’S LIFE 


PAPER; PRICE, 25 CENTS. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price in stamps or silver 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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